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Qo SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 






During jon 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd 
October, the following COURSES OF LECTURES AND PRACTI- 
CAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 


C; ry.—By A. W. Hormann, LL.D.,F.R.S., &c. 
ape URGY aay. Joun Percy, M. S. 
Naural H BEserOR: By T. H. Hu XLEY, E.B.S. 


MINING. By Waaineron W. Suyru, M.A., F.R.S. 


x.—By A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
3, cerren Rieessich: —By Rosert Wutis, M.A., F.R.S 
& Puysics.—By J. TyNDALL, Pu.D., F.R.S. 
INSTRUCTION IN Mecuanicat Draw! ING, by Mr. Brnns. 


ee Matriculated Students (exclusive of LS: Tee ceed 
js M0. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
iberaory of te the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, ata 
fe of 101. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
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‘Fekets to separate courses of lectures are issued at 1l., 1. 10s.,and o. 
each. ‘Ofcers in the Queen’s service, Her Majesty’s ‘Consuls, acting 
agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced charges. 
met jeated school masters, pup teachers, and others os in 
education, are also admitted to the lectures at reduced fee 
His val Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 
seetens have also been established. 

and information, apply atthe Museum ofPractical 

Fig Jermyn Street, London. RENHAM Reeks, Registrar. 















PROFESSOR TYNDALL, Pu.D., F.R.S., 
will commence a Course of Thirty-six Lectures on PHYSICS, 
atthe Government School of Mines, Jermyn Street,on MONDAY, 
fhe frd OCTOBER, at 2r.m. Fee for the course, ll. 10s. 
TrexHaM Reeks, Registrar. 














ALE OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR 
Bee ah etrntan INSTITUTIONS. To enable the public to 
full advantage from the Photographic Negatives made 
Seiany tr the Science and Art Department, from objects in public 
oe, British and foreign, the Committee of Council 
@ Education hi an Office for the Sale of Photographic 
to te established at the South Kensington Museum, 
will be opened on the 3rd of October. Negatives made by 
the es of the British Museum and other Government 
Institutions, will also be sold. 

A Detailed List of the My Photographed is printed, price 2d. 

, &e., = hes addressed to the Secretary, South 
‘useum, 





















MINERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON MINER ALOGY, 
witha view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the Applica- 
tin of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will begin on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7th, at Nine o’clock, a.m. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, at the 
tamehour. Fee, 21. 2s. R. W. Jer, D.D. , Principal. 















UVEENS UNIVERSITY IN 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWA 
Sxssion 1859-60. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Matriculation Examinations, in the ehh of Medicine, will 
‘Commence on on Tuesday, tl the 18th of 

Additional M . will be held on Thursday, 

Ba November. 


is necessary for those Students onl¢ who intend to 
Reelin the degree of M:D. in the Queen’s University, or to become 
for Scholarships, Exhibitions, or Prizes in he College. 


y RELAND. 


























SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


of Medicine six Junior Scholarships of the value of 
wel a Exhibitions of the value of 100. each, are appropri- 







vel two Sen: 
bp of the vi value of 401. each, and two. Exhibitions of the 
i. each, are appropriated to Students of the fourth year. 





Examinations for Vanier and Exhibitions will commence 
Rae prays the 2 October, and be proceeded with as laid down 





to the Scholarships and Exhibitions above mentioned 
will be awarded by each | Promesece at the close of the Session. 
of the Fees and third years, are exempted from a 













te Queen’s College, Galway, affords ample 
aie sequaton 0 of Medical and Surgical kuowled dge. 3 
ve of ANATOMY AND 
See at “Mepics AND ToxIcoLoey, has been 
to facilitate the study of the Oxsreraic branch of 
fcience, the College has purchased the Monrcomery MusEum. 
ner hy —The Hospitals, to which Students are admitted, 
(| ad Beps, and are visited every morning by the 
Py , who deliver Clinical Lectures. 
Homies 22 induce ce Medical Students to attend the practice of the 
Soha © 











fa 









durin; e ae Soar of their education, the fee for 
mae Attend al Lectures conjointiy has been 
COLLA h Sesion 
TERAT Ss SCIENCES.—Laboratories and every requisite 
Te for ene pag ar wank of anise and Sh ag Phi- 
rnis! w a Museum of Natural 
ie a Botanical Garden. tsa excursions are con- 
information’ may be had n applicati Regi 
ftom Whom copies of the Py pect ‘may be — 7 
By Order of the President, 
1st September, 1859. ‘Wx. Lupron, M.A., Registrar. 
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Rxzcvrors, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 













tons OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to , or Valua- 
meio Lezacy saptheapui fave muc time and ex- 
hee: 3, 000 Dh Soe ~ om gu 











Re AL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, under the management of Miss ose Pyne and 
Mr. W. Harrison, will OPEN forthe Season on MONDAY, OCTOBER 
3rd, with (for the first time on the English stage), tert erbeer’s highly 
pop’ pular opera of DINORAH. Arrangements having been made for 
its production with the eminent composer by thet management of 
the Roy: a English Opera, its representation on the English stage 
will be characterised by all the scenic and dramatic appliances that 
marked ogy ent ducing the Royal Italian Opera season. The 
libretto ai nglish version of DINORAH, by Henry Chorley, 
Esq. The Mgetohe co! wag will comprise the following artistes :— 
beta Louisa Pyne, Miss Pilling (pupil of Mrs. Wood, her first 
ils a Cruise (her lg appearance in London), 
l, iss Parepa r first appearance at the 
Royal Balan pera); Bt co are siyd “cis first a ‘sapreg Mr. 
en) Mr. G. Honey, r. St. Albyn, 
Mr. a. se Lyall, hey Watiworth, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Terrott, 
Mr. Maurice de Solla, and Mr. . Harrison. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. Ballet: —Mdlle. Rosalia Lequine (her first_appear- 
ance in England), Mdlle. Pierron, Mdlle. Pasquale, Miss C. Morgan ; 
Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. H. Payne, Mr. F. Payne, and Mons. Vandris. 
A numerous corps de ballet. The band and chorus will be on the 
same scale of as the g seasons of the Royal 
English Opera. The scenery by Messrs. Grieve, Telbin, and W. R. 
Beverley. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. Ballet M: Master, Mons. Petit. Chorus Master, 
Mr. Smythson. Ly office is open, under the direction of Mr. 
Parsons. All applications f for pis e boxes and stalls for the season 
to be addre: same system that 
gave such universal sileeeian last season in theabolition of all fees 
to boxkeepers and charges for booking places will be continued. 
Prices & Moe :—Stalls, 7s.; private boxes, 4/. 4s.; 32. 3s.; 
21. 128. 6d.; 11. 5s.; 1. 1s.; dress boxes, 5s. ; amphitheatre stalls, 3s. ; 
pit, 2s. 6d. ; amphitheatre, ls. Doors open at half-past 7, com- 
mencing at 8 o’clock. For the accommodation of families visiting 
the theatre, the management have arranged that a limited number 
of private boxes are reserved to hold four persons, at 1/. 5s. and 1/. 1s. 
on the first tier nightly ; on the second tier, to hold four, 10s. 6d. 








MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, ee ae ATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MA. IT. 


Oct. 1st, Royal Arsenal, Wool- | Nov. and, Paveram. 


oe 


wic » 3rd, Whittington Club. 
» ord Chelsea Atheneum. pe 8th, Bath. 
” llth, Slou; ” 10th, Burnham. 
pa 18th, Sout / y» llth, Chelsea Young Men's 


» 2st, ‘Church yh aril es Association. 
ssociatio » Mth, Spicer Street. 
24th, Crystal Palace Insti- », 16th, B ackfriars Road. 
tution. ” 1th, Basingstoke. 
» 25th, St. Barnabas Schools. » 23rd, Acton. 
» 26th, Southwark. Dec. Ist, Crosby Hall. 
Nov. Ist, islington. pe Lith, Devizes. 


The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can 
be had at the Watcx Manvractory, 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


? 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
%, CORNHILL. 
M R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing eeeteer 


ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guarant 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 





right, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. Bennett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 

E. W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, J. Syer, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,} Holland, Ni Stark, 
Cobbett, emsley, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, Whympe 
Duffield, D. Hardy, Waine Pright, 
Dukes. E. eens A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D. w. Deane, rp T. S. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, ohnston, Rossiter, Wood, &c. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second- hand ,warranted. —201, RegentStreet. 
HARMONTUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent. —201 » Regent Street. 





THE THIRD EDITION OF 
PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 
Il be ready in a few days. 


*,.* To this sim will be added an Abstract of the new 
Chamounix wpe as to Guides, which have been made in 
consequence 0 Memorial to the Sardinian Minister from the 
Committee of the Alpine Club. 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & Rozpenrts. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. ROSS, B.A. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


APERS ON TEACHING, 

and on kindred Subjects; | a Knowledge of Children ; 
1. Physical Education; 2. Intel- | Some Account of Feacion'’s 
lectual Education ; 3.Catechetical | Treatise on the Education 
Method, or the Art of Question- | of Daughters; 9. Sketch of 
ing; 4. sig and Examin- | the Life of — “hos The 
ing a Class; 5. Stray Leones Training System ; Moral 
from a Teacher's Note- Book ; Training; 12. Public Schools in 
Thoroughness; 7. On fren Ee France. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ROSS, B.A., Author of an “ Elementary 
Etymological mene Re the he English Language ” and “ The Teacher's 
Manual of Method ; Alderney ; and formerly Inspector 
of Church Schools | in Sennelenter. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roserts. 








ry + r 
[*! ERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR OB- 
eae eee i UNIFORM DECIMAL SYSTEM OF MEA- 
SURES, AND COINS. 

The POU. Ri TH SR ZETING of this Association will be 
held on MON DAY, the 10th of OCTOBER next, at Pour o'Ciock, in 
the Theatre of the Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, Yorkshire, when 
ofticial Deputies from Russia, Portugal, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries are expected to attend. . Michel Chevalier, of Paris, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 








ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. 
initials, ls. per le.ter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
sinker to Her Majesty and the Board of Trade .—Observe, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





CARDS. —Best Quality only.—A Coppe r-plate, 

engraved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 
Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free.—T. CuLtE- 
TON, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





NV ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 

PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
prevents the ink oP plate, and never washes out. Any person can 
use them. Pe ae dh ceag ls.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, pt Fone Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





7 7 ma 
ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
grees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
America, &e. No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 64.; in 
heraldic colours, 5s. Tracing pedigree with original rant of Arms, 10s. 
—T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn Strect, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The studio and library open daily. 





+ > . . 
ANGU AGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAU GHT by 
NATIVE PROFESSORS , through the medium of English or French, 
grammatic ally and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services in the above Languages and the 
Classics. ‘Translations of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 
Documents. Families and Schools attended. German, French, and 
Italian classes. Terms moderate. 


W. Lirravr, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 





Now ready. 


I E LA RUE & COS PATENT PLAYING 

CARDS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, Classical, Antique, 
Alhambra, Floral, Tartan, and Gold Backs in every variety ; also 
Club House Cards, white and small patterns, 


E LA RUE & CO.’S FINE ART DRAWING 


PENCILS. Manufactured on a new principle; firm in point, 
rich in colour and easy of erasure. A good pencil at a moderate price. 


E LA RUE & CO.’S VEGETABLE PARCH- 
MENT. A substitute for Vellum or Parchment at a much 
lower price. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





Just published, Part I. price 1s. 


UR FARM CROPS. By JOHN WILSON, 
F.R.8.E., Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edin. 
burgh, Member of Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, &c. &c. 
e Series will be completed in Twelve Numbers, to be issued 
Monthly » ac cording to the following arrangement :— 


1. Crops cultivated for their Seeds _ Wheat, Beans, &c.) .. 3 Nos. 
2. Fallow and Root Crops oes 2 Bae ps, Potatoes, &C.)...ces0e 5 Noe. 
3. Forage Crops (a8 Clovers, &C.) .......csececeeeeeeeee 5 
4. Special Crops (as Flax, peony WEED . dascocsancgccdeecaaenaen 2 Nos. 
Each Part will consist of about Eighty Pages, with Woodcuts, &c., 
and will be complete in itself, as regards the subjects which it treats 
upon. 
Bracke & Son, Warwick Square, City, London ; and all Booksellers . 








Just published, price 6d. 
INDICATION OF HOM(CEOPATHY. See 


Part I. of A DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HOMCOPATHY. 
By G. CALVERT HOLLAND, M.D. Edin., Honorary Physician to 
the Sheffield General rae a To be completed in about 12 Parts 
Edinburgh: Tuomas C. Jac 
London: Hamitron, Apams, & Co. ; aul —_— & Ross. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


CARE S (King’s College) NEW CLASSICAL 

ae ay! “BIOGRAP Y, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEO 
GRAPHY. h 2000 additional Names, Authorities for the Pro- 
nunciation, Classical Illustrations, 


“ T know of no work - & cr pa with it for comprehensiveness 
and conciseness.”’"—Dr. 


CARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE, including 


the researches of Grote, Thirlwall, &c. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


“A very clear, impartial, and complete compendium, done ina, 
very workmanlike manner. The of and 
authorities is singularly satisfactory.”—Dzgan Lippe. 


Siurxin, Mansnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 








Sis ae a ars 


Sars 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, SURGERY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ETC. 
PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 














ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. 


Second Edition, enlarged and carefully revised. Illustrated by 400 Engravings on 
Wood. lvol. 8vo. 1l, 5s. 


GREGORY'S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo. 18s. 








lt *,* Sold also in 2 vols. (separately) : 







INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 6s. 6d. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 12s. 
Sixth Edition. Edited by Dr. SHarpey and Mr, Exuts, Professors of Anatomy 





a 
{ and Physiology in University College, London. Illustrated by upwards of 400 
| Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 







ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY. 


A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dissection. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 12s, 6d. 





| 
DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
| 
| 







Illustrations on Steel and Wood, Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 






] DR. LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY 


: AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. Illustrated by 520 
1 Engravings. 1 vol. small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 





i KIRKES’S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
| 












CONTENTS : 
\I General View of the Animal | Lymphatics. Smell. 
P Organisation. Respiration. Taste. 
a Bones and Ligaments. Digestion. Vision. 
i Muscles. (Animals. | Assimilation, Secretion, the | Hearing. 
ft Structure of the Lower Skin, Animal Heat. Voice. 
\ Nervous System. Senses. Development, Maturity, 
iq Circulation. Touch, Decline, Death. 





BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY; Comprising the Leading Physical 


and Chemical Properties of Gases, together with the Methods of Gas Analysis. 
By ROBERT BUNSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 
Translated by Henry E. Roscor, B.A., Ph.D. With 59 Dlustrations. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. GARROD ON GOUT, ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT, 


INCLUDING THE DISEASE COMMONLY KNOWN AS RHEUMATIC 
GOUT. 1 vol. small 8yo. [October 15, 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 


Third Edition, revised and much enlarged. 1 vol. (Preparing. 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
GREAT VESSELS. Third Edition, revised and greatly ieee vol. | 
reparing, 


DR. MURPHY ‘ON CHLOROFORM; ITS PROPERTIES 


| AND SAFETY IN CHILDBIRTH. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


201 Lithographic Plates, with Descriptions. A remarkably Cheap Issue, as 





























| under :— 
Tu Comptete Work, in Two Volumes, Royal Folio, Half-bound } £550 
] I osc cdepncsnenssscrescavepseness Légpeuipuskrndivasasagacseasdasnveiaveevis se 
! Tux Same, Full Coloured, Half-bound Morocco...........ccccceceeeeeeeeeeee $8 8 
The Work in Separate Portions, in Cloth, as follows :— 
PLAIN. COLOURED. 

Muscles 61 Plates ..@1 65 0 ..£2 4 0 

Vessels. a Se o bb BD a es SO 

Nerves.. -_ oe... & LO w. BHD 

_ ae en: i. Gane... 1 oO 

Bones and Ligame M-Rites ... 0 17 0... 1 00 






MR. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


With MIlustrations. Second Edition. 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORTON’S SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE PRINCIPAL 


REGIONS. 25 Lithographic Plates, coloured; and 25 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
11, 18. cloth. 


DR. BALLARD’S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES 


OF THE ABDOMEN. 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


DR. BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD; ITS CAUSES 


































AND TREATMENT. 1 vol. small 8vyo, 4s, 6d, 





DR. GARROD'S ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA MEDICA, 


THERAPEUTICS, AND THE PHARMACOPGIAS. Fcap 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


MOHR AND REDWOOD’S PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


400 Woodcuts. 8vo. 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 


By DR. HOFFMANN. 85 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 5s, 


WOHLER’S HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC ANALYSIS, 


By DR. HOFFMANN. Small 8vo. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 


Small 8vo. 6s, 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY; 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LATE RESEARCHES MADE IN 
ENGLAND. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d, cloth. 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; OR, CHEMISTRY IN 


ITS APPLICATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. Third Edition, 
8vo. Part I. (the first half of the work) 6s. 6d. cloth. 


PARNELL ON DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 


(Reprinted from Parnety’s ‘ AppLIED CHEMISTRY IN MANUFACTURES, ARTS, AND 
Domxstic Economy, 1844.””) With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. cloth, 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
with 1,334 Illustrations. Complete in 4 vols. 12mo. 20s. 
*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and is sold separately as under:— 
MINIS oc ass 5 oeacelevonpiban a laiat tages faapleeson awe One Volume. 5s, 
Hyprosratics, Pyevmatics, and Hxat.... One Volume, 5s, 


AL EEN EEL .. One Volume. 52. 
One Volume, 5s 


LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 


A Companion Work to the “Hanpsoox or NaturaL Puriosorny.” 2 vols. 
5s. each. 


POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS; OR, THE NATURE AND 


PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise, 10 
Illustrations. 8vo, 6s, 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


(From the “Museum of Science and Art.) 1 vol. with 147 Engravings. %. 
cloth lettered. 


LARDNER. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. 


(From the “Museum of Science and Art.”) 100 Illustrations, 1 vol. 2s. cloth. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


(From the “‘ Museum of Science and Art.’”?) 200 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER. STEAM AND ITS USES. 


(From the “ Museum of Science and Art.”) 99 Illustrations. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d, cloth. 








“ This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in private schools. It 
is intended to convey in clear and concise terms general notions of all wo , 
divisions of Physical Science, illustrated largely by diagrams. These di 8 a 
the forms and arrangement of apparatus, and the manner of performing the a 
important experiments. Dr. Lardner’s powers of simplification are oer arg = 
qualify him in an eminent degree for service in this form.—British Quarterly Review. 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Chiefly taken from the “Animal Physics.”) 190 Illustrations, 12mo, 3s 6d, 
ctoth. 


LARDNER'S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Extensively Illustrated. 170 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
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ONCHK A WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, AND OTHERS. 


SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 








Orchards in Cheapside. By A. W 
ARamble in the Forest of Dean. 

H. G. Hine. : 
lament forEros. By B. Aiken. Illustrated by John Tenniel. 
River Scenes in China. By Harriet Martineau. 





“By B. Illustrated by 






Vanitas, Vanitas! By J. Palgrave Simpson. Clover. By C. 
The Crow of Ceylon. By Edward Jesse. Illustrated by | The Great Eastern. 





Wolf. 
TheLost Child. By William Pinkerton. Illustrated by 


Illustrated by Harvey. 
John Leech. 
The Wreck of the Alma. By J. B. 








by F. J. Skill. 








The Fortune-Teller. By Mary Brotherton. Ilustrated 
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The Last Words of Juggling Jerry. By George Meredith. 
Illustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 

Herod in the Nineteenth Century. By Harriet Martineau. 

Uncle Simkinson and Mrs. Mountelephant. 
Illustrated by C. Keene. 

Illustrated by John Leech. 

By W. Bridges Adams. 

Amwell and its Quaker Poet. 


A Good Fight. 
Keene. 
The Artificial Man. By A. W. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 
How Phil Considine met the Banshee. By W. C. 

Iilustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 
Scarborough—1859. By H. Illustrated by John Leech. 
Two Partings. By Ralph A. Benson. 

A Terrible Revenge. By H. Illustrated by John Leech. 
Stone Pine. By Edward Jesse. Illustrated by H. G. 
Hine. 


By Charles Reade. Illustrated by C. 
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By Charles Knight. 
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“A pleasant little book has just got into the shop windows, and which is as season- 
tbiein its way as the handbooks for English travel. Its effect is to give Ireland its turn 
ofcommendation to the tourist who travels simply for his health or pleasure ; that is 
tosay, itis a model run of some two or three weeks, recounted in so pleasant a vein by 
a aonymous Oxonian, and so characteristically and gracefully illustrated by Leech, 
thatit must inevitably encourage others to imitate their example. Both author and 
wtist saw the persons and things they encountered in a humorous lighf, and could 
lave doubtless made a pleasant book from materials less promising, but the enjoy- 
ments of Irish travel at the command of other persons are made obvious here in an 
eminent degree, when we have made every allowance for the fancy or imagination of 
the exhibitors.’ —Times. 


“Ttis but justice to this wily Oxonian to admit that he is a very agreeable companion 
on the devious road by which he takes us from Dublin to Cork, via Connemara. He 
e animal spirits and a keen perception of the ludicrous, as well as a considerable 
















This day is published, price 10s, 6d, 


WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


TOUR IN [TRELAND. 


BEING A VISIT TO DUBLIN, GALWAY, CONNEMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, KILLARNEY, 
GLENGARRIFF, CORK, ETC. 


AN OXONTIAN. 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD 
BY JOHN LEECH. 


fund of good sense and cultivated taste. 


He knows how to be serious or me 
season ; in short, he writes like a gentleman, and his book is worthy of the admirable 


rry in 
illustrations with which Mr. John Leech has adorned ii. The very least of them, a 
tail-piece representing a sleeping pig, is worth the price of the volume.”’—Spectator. 

“The book is just the thing to be illustrated by Mr. Leech, who is not a very deep 
satirist, and whose sympathies are evidently with the best society. His wonderful 
sketching will, indeed, make the volume popular. In these days of illustrated litera- 
ture it is a curious fact that Mr. Leech is the only illustrative artist who draws 
character, and almost the only one who draws nature at all.”’—Daily News. 

“There is a touch of kindliness for every Irish frailty and absurdity—a genuine 
enjoyment of Irish intelligence and humour—real admiration for the country, its 
scenery, and its capabilities—real sorrow for its sad condition, and a due condemnation 
of the cowardly murders and ferocious quarrels to which its wonderful people are so 
' much addicted.’’—Globe. 











NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


This day is published, price 1s., No. IV. of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


By the Author of ‘‘ Sponcr’s Tour,” ‘*AsK Mamma,” &e. 






WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS AND WOODCUTS 


BY JOHN LEECH. 


« ‘ Pp ‘ 1 1 
The story, as far as it has gone, is quite up to the standard, and those who have 
Toared over Mr, Jorrocks, Jack Spraggon, Soapy Sponge, and other eccentricities, will 
ample employment for their risible faculties.”’—Bell’s Life. 
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Title-page, Vol. XXII. of 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
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CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price 1s., Part 44 of 
THE POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 9s. each. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part IX. of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 
OF ARTS & SCIENCES, 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPAZDIA, conducted by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Vols. I. and IT. are now ready, price 12s. each. 


This day is published, price 1s. No. XXIV. (completing the Work) of 
THE VIRGINIANS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD BY THE AUTHOR, 
Also, THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE SAME, price 13s. cloth, 
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of‘ Joun Hairax, GENTLEMAN,” “A Woman’s THOUGHTS ABOUT 
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“ We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She 
her own convictions, and she has the wer not onl 
clearly what it is that she wishes to say, but to express 
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good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect. Th 
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PUBLISHING REFORM 


THE NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








—_ few years back the New Quarterly Reviry 
called attention to the present system of publishing 
and urged, both upon Authors and the Public, the abso. 
lute necessity for a thorough Reformation. It maintaing| 
that the present system of Publishing was not within the 
proper functions of a Publisher whose duties were that of 
a mere Agent to sell the Books Fagen in his charge at s 
much,per cent. commission. It went further, and ex. 
posed the extravagant charges made for Printing, Adver. 
tising, and Publishing, showing that it was an utterim. 
angers that any profit could remain for the Author, 
he article was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing n 
effect whatever on the literary world, which continued ty 
jog on in its usual course, growling and grumbling agains, 
Publishers in general, without giving its brains the 
trouble of thinking how the evils complained of could be 
remedied. At last it was determined upon to establish 
the National Publishing Company for the express 
of carrying into operation a sweeping measure of Publish 
ing Reform, the provisions of which are as follows: 


I. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall 
be on the lowest possible scale, and agreed upon pre 
viously to the work going to press. 


II. That the sum to be expended in advertising 
shall be agreed upon previously to the work going to 
press. 


II. That no commission or any of the innumerable 
charges for publishing shall be made; but instead 
thereof, a fixed per centage on the clear profits of the 
work shall be charged, the said per centage to k 
agreed upon in the outset. 


IV. That all works shall be issued, as 


respects 
paper and typography, in the first style of metropolitan 
workmanship. 


V. That accounts shall be rendered, and settled in 
cash six months from date of publication, 


Thus everything between the Author and the Company 
being simple and clear, no difference can take place on 
matters of account; while the Company, depending on 
the success of the work to realise their publishing ex- 
penses, will be as anxious as the Author to secure 4 
profitable return, 


The National Publishing Company, in thus promtl- 
gating a new, equitable, and straightforward mode of 
publishing, beg to assure Authors that every work placed 
in their hands will receive the utmost attention ; and that 
no pains will be spared to give satisfaction. 


Estimates and all requisite information will be for 
warded on application to the Manager, at the Offices of 
the Company, 85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 





Price 2s, 6d., the Introductory Number of 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL 


AND 
STATESMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


In future to be issued on the Ist of February in cath 
year, price 10s, 6d. 


The introductory. Number contains, amongst. other 
articles, an elaborale “ Review of the British Np wee 
—showing its incomparable superiority over that of every 
other nation, and its admirable adaptation tothe 
of the English people.” 


London: NATIONAL PuBLIsHING CoMPANY. 
85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, Ww. 
_—7P————— 





Price 2s. 6d. 
THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 
A Pourtrcat Farce rv Taree ACTS. 


; for 
In which numerous eminent personages will pertees 
the amusement and enlightenment 0! 
British public. 


London : NATIONAL PUBLISHING ComPANY, 





85, Maddox Street, Bond Street, Ww. 
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REVIEWS. 
ees 
The Slave’s Champion; or, the Life, Deeds, 
and Historical Days of William Wilber- 
force, written in Commemoration of the Cen- 


tenary of his Birthday.’ By the Author of | 


«The Popular Harmony of the Bible,” &c., 
ke, &c. To which is appended an Ac- 
count of the Keeping of the Twenty-fifth 
Birthday of Freedom. (Seeley.) 


Suuz flour, molasses, and pepper, well 
kneaded and garnished with tinsel, are the 
component elements of the abomination 
known as gilt gingerbread, which is garish 
to the eye, sickening to the tongue, and 
deleterious to‘the stomach. Partaking of 
the same nature, composed of the same in- 
ients,—hot, sweet, and unwholesome,— 

is the class of ‘literature, of which “ The 
Slave’s Champion ”’ is a most ugly, and, for 
that reason, a most characteristic specimen. 
It is the production of men excessively fluent 
of speech, and miserably poor in ideas ; 
whose strength of assurance is equalled only 
by the weakness of their reasoning; who 
fancy they are irresistibly impressive when 
they are insufferably duli; who, hard of 
heart and barren of mind, do clumsily specu- 
late upon the feelings and opinions of others, 
and whose vicious prose is trebly vitiated 
byfrequent quotations of third or fourth rate 
yme. They are generally held to be below 
criticism, and ‘the * impunity they enjoy 
is due to contempt., They may violate all 
the laws of common’.sense and all the 
decencies of composition, and they may go 
om their way rejoicing and exulting in a 
multitude of trashy books,’ because men ‘of 
letters have an instinctive aversion to meddle 
with anything so‘loathsome. It is most 
pleasant, and in the opinion of some it is 
even degrading, to'lay hands on this great 
sin of a great literature, to strip it of its 
meretricious ornaments, and to discover 
the nakedness and the baldness, the 
leprosy, and the sores which lurk beneath 
this outward show of fine phrase and 
sounding sentiment. Not only is the task 
4 disgusting one, it also exposes the critic 
to the danger of his motives and objects 
ig misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Writers of that ilk to which “The Slave's 
mpion” belongs are like the most im- 
Portunate of Italian beggars, who ply their 
trade squatting at*the foot of a cross, or 
crouched into a recess which shelters the 
statue of a Madonna. They chant their 
grel petition: from the~ stones of a 
‘inctuary, and, while obtruding their vice 
and their filth, they claim the protection 
the saint in whose shadow they recline. 


tis next to impossible to treat them | 
«cording to their deserts without incur- | 
ning the charge of irreverence, or even of | 

phemy. The author of “The Slave’s | 


lampion,” for instance, cleaves unto Saint 
eetoree ; he takes his stand on the steps 
the sanctuary at No. 27, New Broad Street, 
4 we who are resolved to make an example 
ieee’ do so with our eyes: open’ to ‘the 
ger of offending Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and 
Ing condemned as aiders and abettors of 

“ 
— Slave’s Champion,” which purports 
ve an account of “ the life, deeds, and his- 


torical days of William Wilberforce,” was | 
fires's In commemoration of Mr. Wilber- | 


hundredth birthday. The author 








knew that: a grand demonstration was to 
take place about that time, and he wrote his 
book expecting a large sale and a golden 
harvest. - So far his proceedings were un- 
objectionable. We will say more: a good, 
short, reasonably cheap life of Wilberforce is 
still a'want of the age, and an attempt to 
supply such a life would entitle any one to 
our gratitude. But nothing can be more 
preposterous than the mixture of cunning 
cant and trashy declamation which the 
| author of “The Slave’s Champion” got up 
for the occasion. ‘Take a fair sample: 


‘‘While yet the English nation was recovering 
from the horrors which the tragedy connected 
with the Black Hole at Calcutta had inflicted on 
its nerves, and the sound-wave of victory which 
arose from Plassy had scarcely died from the ears 
of our foes east and west of that plain; while the 
gallantry and daring sagacity of Clive in the East 
was laying the foundation for a hundred years of 
commercial advantages to ourselves, the blessings 
of freedom to the conquered Hindoo and 
Mahometan people, and opening a way for the 
introduction of the saving doctrine of Christianity 
—that one sole religion on which national great- 
ness or individual freedom can find a secure basis 
and permanent existence—while the strong hand 
of Pitt was holding the helm of the nation, and 
his master-spirit was guiding the tossed and 
straining barque of the British constitution through 
the troubled waters of a universal war, and steer- 
ing her past the rocks and quicksands of Home and 
Foreign policy and intrigues ; while the popular in- 
dignation manifested at the loss of Minorca, and the 
fierce clamour which sent the unfortunate Byng 
to a premature and martyr’s grave, had scarcely 
cooled down ; while the gallant Wolfe was climb- 
ing the heights of Quebec, which was to be at one 
and the same moment the road to his victory over 
the French and his own death : ensuring thereby 
the conquest of Canada to his nation, and immortal 
fame in the memory of his people to all posterity ; 
while on the outskirts of civilisation, where the 
vices of polished and savage life were exercising a 
baneful influence on the policy of Europe, the 
knife of the assassin was being prepared to take 
the life of an autocrat sovereign; while the 
preaching of Whitfield was drawing thousands to 
his views at home, and the poetry of Metastasio 
was electrifying Southern Europe ; while the ink 
was flowing from the pens of Goldsmith, Stern, 
and Gray, and infidelity was: being promulgated 
by Rousseau and Voltaire ; while Hunter was fol- 
lowing up his surgical labours, and Cook was 
preparing for his future circumnavigation of the 
globe: both to confer lasting benefits on the 
human race——” 

What then? About that time William 
Wilberforce was born! Had his birth any 
bearing on the fate of Byng, on the preach- 
ing of Whitfield, on the poetry of Metastasio, 
or on the infidelity of Voltaire ? By no means. 
Did the gallant Wolfe climbing the heights 
of Quebec, or did Hunter’s following up his 
surgical labours, exert any mentionable in- 
fluence on the birth of the Champion? 
Or were the “ pens of Goldsmith, Stern, and 
Gray” aught in the auspicious event? Far 
be it from us thus to injure the memory 
of a man who owed nothing to all these 
agencies. What then, in the name of all that 
|is rational, are these persons and events 

dragged in for? The author—but we can- 
not for ever go on with this lengthy descrip- 
tion of an anonymous writer. Since a name 
he must have, though he may be perhaps 
wise in keeping it to himself, as he certainly 
sheds’ no lustre upon it, we will call him 
| Scriblerus, and say that his long list of 
portentous events, which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the birth of Mr. Wilberforce, 
was picked out of Mr. White’s “ Landmarks 
of English History,” and strung together 
| simply because such an array of powers and 

















principalities has an imposing aspect, and 
because it fills a couple of pages. Somehow 
or other it impresses weak-minded people 
with a dim and hazy notion that the Slave’s 
Champion influenced the fortunes of the 
empire even before his birth, and that 
General Wolfe would have been defeated at 
Quebec, that Mr. Hunter’s investigations 
would have come to a sudden stop, and that 
Goldsmith’s pen would have refused its 
service, had not Mr. Wilberforce most judi- 
ciously been pleased to be born on the 24th 
of August, 1759. 

Perhaps Mr. White’s “ Landmarks ” are at 
fault—perhaps Scriblerus was still panting 
with the effort we have quoted—at all events 
he allows the infancy of the “ young philan- 
thropist” to pass by without any more 
startling announcement than that “he passed 
through all those interesting and most neces- 
sary gyrations common to the little mas- 
culine olive branches of the present day, 
and which so much please and so: greatly 
delight the heart and eyes of the pater- 
familias and materfamilias of the year 1859 ; 
the pap and cradle; the pleasing toy and 
the A B C; top, marbles, and the Latin 
grammar.” 

But different was the case when young 
Wilberforce entered St. John’s, Cambridge. 
To grace this important event, Scriblerus 
assures us, Buckstone laboured at his Com- 
mentaries ; and “ England’s great lumitifry,” 
Sam Johnson, plodded at the Turk’s Head 
Club; Garrick trod the boards of Old 
Drury ; Walpole set up his printing-press at 
Strawberry Hill; and Chatterton died of 
starvation. The partition of Poland, the 
revolution in Sweden, the labours of Kenicot 
and Buffon, the outlawry of Mr. Wilkes, 
and the American rebellion, shed lustre on 
the first terms of the academical career of 
Mr. Wilberforce. Here, at least, is a sufficient 
reason why all these events are mentioned 
in connection with his matriculation : 

‘* Whether the subject of our memoir was or 
was not interested in any of these national 
matters, is of little importance: one thing is 
certain, that the great actors in the great drama 
going on in the outer world cared little for him, 
and he in his turn was quite unconcerned touching 
the definition the burly and testy lexicographer 
chose to give to. thewo6rd ‘oats’ in his famous 
lexicon.” [ 

It so happens that the early years of many 
men who did good service to their kind were 
neither so well nor so profitably spent as 
their warmest friends and admirers could 
desire. From St. Augustine to that Colonel 
Gardiner whose conversion was due to a 
bullet that entered his mouth while he was 
swearing at his troopers, eminently pious 
men have been preserved in becoming 
humility by the reminiscences of an emi- 
nently impious youth. Men of the Scriblerus 
stamp are sorely puzzled by the psychological 
problem involved in this contrast ; and the 
impossibility of contradicting certain facts 
and the desire to wriggle out of the conse- 
quences of its admission, prompts those 
“most interesting and necessary gyrations,” 
with which he blunders through the less 
edifying pages of Mr. Wilberforce’s life. 
He admits that at Cambridge his hero lived 
“among as licentious a set of men as can 
well be conceived,” but he protests, in lan- 
guage as forcible as it is elegant, that 
“though he rowed too often in the same 
boat, and too frequently entered into many 
of the scenes in which his gay associates 
found pleasure, he never sank so low as to 
allow himself to be dragged into the cor- 
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roding mire of their vile excesses.” “ His 
ears were defiled by all that was obscene” 
—afterwards, in London, “he followed all 
the allurements of vice, and indulged in 
every pleasure that could stamp him 
as a man of the world — but” — and 
this is worth knowing,—“ he never lost 
his moral purity!” We know absolutely 
nothing of Mr. Wilberforce’s private life but 
what our author is good enough to tell us; 
and as the days of signs and miracles are 
not quite over, since tables turn, since there 
is a Holy Coat at Treves, and since Our 
Lady of Salette bewitches dirty urchins, we 
can only admire his assurance when he tells 
us that his hero had the miraculous faculty 
of touching pitch without being thereby 
defiled. But, this being the case, we cannot 
understand why we should be entreated 
“not to judge!”—why Scriblerus should 
warn us against “feelings partaking of 
too hypercritical a tincture,’—and why he 
should find it necessary to remind us of 
“the follies of our own youth in the storm 
of debris which rolled around and covered 
many,” &c. 

The same admirable tact is displayed 
when he, almost triumphantly, quotes 
the opinion of one of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
friends, that “the Champion” throughout 
his political career “ was often unconsciously 
led into exaggeration, and indeed unwil- 
lingly to exceed the bounds of truth; that 
he sometimes allowed his feelings to pre- 
dominate over his reason, and hence led to 
ascribe unworthy motives to those whose 
honour was as spotless as his own; but that 
he devoted all his energies to the cause of 
humanity,” &c. The friend who insinuated 
all this would have made a capital Devil’s 
advocate for a canonisation trial. Divested 
of personality, and translated into plain 
English, these artfully rounded phrases 
insinuate that Mr. Blank, M.P., although 
habitually mendacious, and sorely given to 
slander his neighbours, devoted all his 
energies to the cause of humanity, &e. We 
would rather not have our life written by 
this candid apologist. Though he might 
promise to call us a soldier, a hero, and even 
“a spider,’ our mind is made up, and no 
blandishments of his, no enraptured listéning 
to our “clarion voice,” can reconcile us to 
the fate of being praised for a habit of lying, 
and extolled for the liberal exercise of the 
gift of calumny ! 

Scriblerus is hardly to be held responsible 
for blackening the character of Mr. Wilber- 
force ; for persons of his class, who are but 
imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language frequently express what they least 
intend to convey. A boomerang isadangerous 
weapon in unskilful hands. What admirer of 
Lord Brougham—not an arch blunderer— 
wouldhave represented that “livingandactive 
Bibliotheke and Museum” as “an infant kick- 
ing and squalling in his cradle ?” We pledge 
our word for our author’s good faith and 
profound respect for the most temperate and 
judicious ef our law lords: he calls him 
“the most erudite man of the age,” and con- 
siders him a sort of secular pope, whose 
opinion “is irrefutable, wherever and on 
whatever it is brought to bear.” How for- 
tunate that his lordship’s irrefutable opinion 
has never been brought to bear upon the 
soundness of his admirer’s understanding! 

In another portion of his book we are 
introduced to “famishing travellers re- 
jecting draughts of water, because they saw 


in it one or two animalcule differing from | necessary blow at the brightest jewel of the tained in this volume are to be accep’ 


those they knew in the water of their own 


well.” The famishing travellers, it appears, 
are choice in maggots. It appears also that 
hearts—we pick out these jewels at random 
—can be “ washed from the dirt drifted into 
them by whirlwinds, and re-lighted and re- 
garnished with flames and mirrors of love,” 
exactly as Dutch Gaufre shops. We are 
informed that “an unfettered voice and an 
unfettered press are channels which is dear 
to Old England,’ and that certain persons 
“ had been engaged in trade at that town.” 
Again, our anonymous friend tells us that, 
“time has always strode on,” and that the as- 
sassination of acertain Emperor “ vidded the 
earth of a desperate despot ”’—that a certain 
decision “must have fell like a thunder- 
bolt” on all whom it might concern; that 
“the silent and meandering rivers have be- 
come channels for conveying flouting lives 
and commerce ;” that there are “‘ whispering 
panoramas,” and a “ whispering past,” 
“warm and elastic thoughts,’ “ fleshy 
shields,” and “souls not larger than a bod- 
kin’s point,” which latter are the exclusive 
property of certain Englishmen, such as 
“bloodthirsty and flesh-bloated planters” 
whom Scriblerus considers with merited 
disgust. 

For it is worthy of note that the ungram- 
matical and illogical culprit at the bar bases 
the success of his speculations less upon the 
reminiscences of old abolitionist struggles 
and triumphs, than upon the present and 
active co-operation of a factious animosity, 
which threatens to deprive our West 
Indian farmers of their last chance 
of prosperity. The Anti-Slavery Society, 
finding its occupation gone in the British 
dominions, and despairing of any good 
that can be done abroad, has changed 
its object though not its name: its influence, 
and the contributions of the public on 
which it subsists, are almost exclusively de- 
voted to the creating a monopoly of labour 
and wages for the coloured population of the 
West Indies. To gratify the greed of some, 
and the rancour of others of its familiars, our 
free negroes are to be protected from the 
competition caused by the importation of 
labourers from India, and it has been 
boldly declared that if the planters,—that is 
to say, the farmers,—cannot afford to 
give a week’s wages for three days’ 
labour, they had better go and leave the 
colonies to the blacks and the mission- 
aries. To this end were the speeches of 
the late Commemoration directed: in 
support of this object is the country de- 
luged with tracts, pamphlets, and books like 
the one of which the present writer is guilty. 
To this end do oily demagogues mount the 
stump and hold forth on the superior virtues 
of the negro and the depravity of the “ flesh- 
bloated” farmer; on the sufferings of the 
Indian labourers on their passage to the 
colonies, which are on a par with the 
sufferings of British soldiers on their pas- 
sage to India, and on the wickedness of 
enticing poor Indians, who in their own 
country can actually earn 6d. a day, to a 
distant colony where they can at most earn 
a daily wage of 3s. or 4s. It was certainly 
not for this object that the great battle 
of the Emancipation was fought, and that 
England achieved the most difficult and the 
proudest victory—that over her own passions, 





prejudices, and interests; nor was it to 
| procure food for yelping curs of the Scriblerus 





one === 
Stray Leaves of a Naturalist. By Darid 
Ross. (Houlston & Wright:) . 

“THE candid and impartial reader,” says 
Ross, in his preface to the volume before ye 
“will doubtless discover many faults a 
imperfections, which are inseparable from gj 
human performances, and are especially ¢hy. 
racteristic of those which have been penned 
during the harassing cares of other Avoca. 
tions ; but, in the spirit of sympathy, hems 
be disposed to ‘ give good measure, preneal 
down, and shaken together, and : 
over.’” If there were any ground for the 
modest assertion contained by implication jp 
this extract, that Mr. Ross’s book contains 
no faults but such as are inseparable from all 
human performances, there might be some 
chance of his appeal for sympathy receiving 
a favourable answer; but, as it is, the onh 
commodity with which we are able to oblige 
him is one of which he would, we fear, wish 
the measure to be as scanty as possible 
For, in truth, it would not be easy to nameg 
book which has less to recommend it than 
that which is now before us. It consists 
simply of a series of detached reflections, 
partly sentimental and partly moral, but all 
of the haziest and flimsiest description 
imaginable, which have from time to time 
been suggested to Mr. Ross’s mind by the 
sight of wild flowers, birds, the sea, the 
moon, and other natural phenomena. Mr, 
Ross, in most cases, considers prose to bean 
adequate vehicle for the due conveyance df 
his sentiments; but occasionally he findsit 
necessary to break out into verse. Pros 
and verse are alike remarkable. A single 
specimen will be sufficient to convey a fair 
notion of the style of the former : 

“Nothing so much as_natural-history studies 
forms so useful an element in education, for it 
presents throughout its entire range such viewsof 
progress and development, and that not onlyin 
the present, but in the past system of things.” 

The latter are, we are informed, “ first 
attempts ; and cannot, therefore, be expected 
to flow as easily as those of others whose 
productions 

* Run for ever by the Muses’ skill;’” 

but even after this preliminary warning, the 
reader will scarcely be prepared to symp 
thise with such lines as the following, which 
are nevertheless by no means the worst 
the volume : 


“ Precursor of the Spring, 

How mild a child art thou, 
Though struck by March’s wing, 
And frowned at by his brow. 

* * * * * * 


A moral hence we draw, asd 
That virtue, through pow’r divine, 
Struggling with tyrant law, 
Shines out as gold more fine.” 


The second line of the above extract 1s, We 
fear, at least as applicable to its author as 
the flower to which it is addressed. There 
is no earthly reason why Mr. Ross should 
not employ “the intervals of severe study 
in the indulgence of such harmless reflee 
tions as, during his walks abroad, nal 
objects appear to excite in his minds 
why, if he has nothing better to do, 
should not even commit them to writing om 
his return home; but we must, m the in 
terests of science, enter a protest " 
their being given to the world. Mr. Ross 18, 
we have no doubt, sincerely and h 
devoted to natural science, and _earnes! 
desires to further to the best of his abilit 
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likely to produce on the mind, their publica- 
















tion Will, we fear, furnish its detractors with 
ment more valid than those which 

S they are generally accustomed to employ. 
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Unity in Variety, as deduced from the Veget- 
- Kingdom. By Christopher Dresser, 
Lecturer on Botany, &c., South Kensing- 
ton Museum. (J. S. Virtue.) 

Mz. Dresser is most certainly a man of his 

word. In the preface to his “ Rudiments 

of Botany,” which came under our notice 
about three months ago,* he announced 
the speedy appearance of a work whose 
ject was to illustrate the unity of design 
which was traceable throughout the whole 
le kingdom; and almost before we 

have had time fully to appreciate the fact 
that such a volume was coming, it has 
aready come. ‘This is undeniably quick 
work. Bis dat qui citd dat is a proverb to 
the trath of which Mr. Dresser is evidently 
alive; and he is quite determined that 

his gift shall not lose one jot or tittle of the 
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idea is not now suggested for the first time, | tric disposition of their members, together with 
but that it has already been frequently dwelt | their quaint abnormal forms, strike us as 
upon, at least in an incidental manner, and | Sreteaque. ; pee 
repeatedly enforced by every variety of illus- 298. And we have those which, by their livid 
tration. And though much might be said | ree Pog lifeless aspects, are repugnant to our 
ye 1 °c 1 ¢ >, , rAd ae’ . teed 
Pim eye the er by Mr. ae | 299. Nevertheless there is a unity in the 
or the attainment of this object, 1t would be | artistic effects of plants, for monotony is inimical 
merely a repetition of the remarks which we | to all, and variety makes all more beauteous ; 
have already made in our notice of his | hence, these three principles, by their diversity, 
“Rudiments of Botany.” The same unity | furnish those conditions required by our nature, 
which Mr. Dresser so elaborately traces | in order to the perfecting within us the highest 
throughout the whole vegetable kingdom | feelings of delight.” 
may be traced (with much less trouble); We should perhaps be inclined to complain 
through his two books. Both are, in fact, of the distressingly technical language in 
constructed on precisely the same plan. We | which Mr. Dresser has veiled by far the 
have in the present volume the same system | greater portion of the information contained 
of detached sentences, the same subtle typo- | in the present volume, were it not that he 
graphical distinctions, and the same redun- | has forestalled all criticism on this point by 
dancy of pictorial illustration, which consti- | stating categorically that he has adopted 
tuted the characteristic peculiarities of his this style of phraseology with malice pre- 
former work. The only advantage enjoyed | pense. If the reader cannot make much of 
by the younger volume consists in the omis- | “tubular, campanulate, and infundibuliform 
sion of the refined distinction between @ and | gamophyllous floral envelopes,” or fails 
b notes which was adopted in the “ Rudi- thoroughly to enjoy the fact that “ the nucu- 
ments,” the peculiar value or appropriateness | lanium is related to the hesperidium by 
of which we have already confessed ourselves | being a succulent syncarpous indehiscent 
unable to appreciate. But we are decidedly | fruit, the result of a superior pistil,”’ Mr. 
anxious that the reader should be ina position | Dresser can only say that he is sorry for 
to form his own opinion as to the merits of | him, but it serves him right: are not all 
Mr. Dresser’s method of treating his subject. | these terms explained in the “ Rudiments ?” 
Accordingly, we will extract the text of two | Our botanical high-priest has a becoming 
chapters from the volume before us—(thereis | sense of the dignity of the mysteries of 
no cause for alarm: Mr. Dresser’s chapters, | which he is the exponent: like Horace, he 
owing to a reason to which we shall presently | hates the profanwm vulgus, and is resolved 
call attention, are not long)—viz., those in | to keep them at a distance until they have 
which unity is traced respectively in the | qualified themselves for admission into the 
different varieties of buds, and in the poetic | inner sanctuary by the perusal, or at least 
and artistic phases of plants. Our choice of | by the purchase, of the elementary treatise 
chapters has been dictated partly by a desire | which he has already so kindly provided for 
that Mr. Dresser may be heard both in his | their especial benefit. 
botanical and artistic capacity; and partly But it is, after all, on the prefaces to Mr. 
by a suspicion that the general reader may | Dresser’s volumes that the admiring reader 
possibly feel some little uncertainty as to | will dwell with the greatest pleasure. They 
the precise nature of the phenomena which | are the only portions of his works in which 
constitute the “ poetic and artistic phases of | he allows himself to write in connected 
plants.” Mr. Dresser the botanist shall} sentences, and they contain not only the 





speak first : most perfect and mature development of his 

‘*76. The stem produces buds of varied very peculiar style, bat also the enunciation 

forms, &c of his widest and loftiest views on scientific 
s, &e. 


‘‘77, Nevertheless, all buds are homologous, | subjects. In the present case he affably 
for all are shortened axes, which are possessed of | unveils to the uninitiated eye the process by 
rudimentary leaves. which he was gradually led to the conception 

“78. And buds have the power of forming | of his latest and greatest work: 
vegetable matter. 


‘79, It hence follows that there is a unity be- 
tween all buds.” 


‘The inquiry (into the modes in which vege- 
table structures increase themselves by growth) 
had not long been pursued, before the author was 

To the utterances of Mr. Dresser, the impressed with the oneness of principle which 
artist, we would beg to direct the reader’s | pervaded all the works of the floral ere 
most special attention : with the importance of a knowledge of this fact, 

ieee a ; : ., , | and of the manner in which it can be traced 

292. Vegetable nature may be viewed in| throughout the vegetable kingdom, and, indeed, 
another light, in order to trace out yet farther the | throughout all nature. The importance of this 


extent of that unity which is discoverable amidst | ;nowledge became more and more manifest, till 
the vast variety of vegetable objects,—and this is | yjtimately the conviction forced itself upon the 
a poetic and artistic, or ornamental light. | author’s mind, that no view of the vegetable 

‘¢293. Plants speak in a thousand poetic strains, | kingdom could be got which tended more to ex- 
yet in all there is a vast concord, for all speak of | pand the intellect and elevate man to his true 


od. | dignity than that which is taken from the most 
Tn other words, it may be said that the poetic face of | 








| able nature, we discover but a few typical 


i 


sts value which it can possibly derive from the 
ms, atmost promptitude of bestowal. The general 
al pln of this singularly sudden contribution 
ou tobotanical science may be compendiously 
ime and effectually sketched out in very few 
the words, It is characterised in the title-page 
the w“an attempt at developing that oneness 
Mh. which is discoverable in the habits, mode of 
e al growth, and principle of construction of all 
e of ” With a view to the successful 
kit tion of this attempt, Mr. Dresser 
TOs ins by pointing out the similarity which 
ngle exists between all plants at some period or 
fair other of their growth—a cell being the pro- 
wee of all vegetable structures; from 

udies fact he draws the conclusion that “ all 
or it plants, at some period of their lives, are 
ws of coincident” (whatever that may mean), “ for 
ly in which reason there is a unity existing 
between all vegetable structures.” A similar 
frst mity is traceable in the mode of growth of 
ected numerous varieties of which the 
hose Vegetable kingdom is composed. Although 
mn different plants the development of the 

several parts—of the root, stem, bud, leaf, 

y, the ce, flower, fruit, and seed—pre- 
/mnpir sats considerable apparent variations, there 
nich really one typical form of each part which 
rst maybe traced through every variety of de- 
ent; and further, each part is in fact 

tamodification of some other, so that “a 

uty exists between all the members of the 

al organism, as well as between all the 

vaneties of each floral part.” Further 

of unity are deduced from the 

Wrangements, habits, and numbers of the 

: Parts; from the classification of plants, 
18, We it relations to the world, their colours, 
ras to their poetic and artistic phases, and their 
There Vital orce; and, finally, from certain scat- 
should teed facts which are lumped together under 
- the comprehensive title of “ general con- 

8.” 

natural . Such, then, stated with all possible brevity, 
- * ohare 8 object, and such are the 
ni which he attempts to carry it out. 
ing om Coeerning the object itself we have setting 
— Huy, save that while we fully acknowledge 
again rtance and general utility, our opinion | 
wo a novelty is somewhat different from | 
. ol ie entertained by Mr. Dresser. Although 
rn ed , ser’s assertion may possibly be 
— that no work has hitherto been exclu- 
ge wos tively devoted to the development of the 
od po aan! Which pervades the vegetable king- 
tudy is —_* is certainly indisputable that the 








* Lirrerany Gazerre, July 9th, 1859, 
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| presents, an infinity of ornaments. 
? 


.. : 4 : 4 lofty eminence, and looks down upon all members 
nature, which so cheers and soothes, is God; or rather capers venetian ’ vegetable creation fi 
that when we behold the vegetable creation, we behold of the gre at system a vege table creation, and 
the works of God, and we perceive the most High speak- | regards their mutual relations. 
ing to us by his works. This is the poetry of Nature. It might be an interesting, and would 
‘294. In an artistic point of view we discover, | certainly be a curious, question, to inquire 
amidst the vast numbers of plants which creation | what sort of a scientific view of botany 
2 : that could possibly be which did not 
“295. Yet, amidst all the ornaments of veget-| take in all members of the vegetable 
iti | creation, and regard their mutual rela- 
varieties. | gs 3 . 
p tions ; but we are too glad’ to find that Mr. 
“* 296. s we have flowers, which, by the ‘ 
Pre pee tage ‘their mn tog and Dresser has at length been led to recog- 
the beautiful arrangement of their members, MS the —— of = eA in 
create within us, upon beholding them, feelings | View of his subject, to waste any time, 
of high joy. investigating the successive steps ner 
‘© 297, We have also those which by the eccen- | he arrived at this desirable result. “ Books, 
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Mr. Dresser proceeds to tell us, “ are unlikely 
to teach any lesson, or any law, which has 
not been learned or understood before.” 
Since:he takes so low a view of their utility, 
we wonder that he should have thought it 
worth while to manufacture two of .those 
useless articles in so short a space of time. 
Finally, he —, as a crowning inducement 
to follow out the line of thought indicated in 
the volume before us, that, “ while we trace 
a unity amidst all the works of creation, the 
mind, by an effort of its own, informs us 
that one system resulted from one intelli- 
gence, and thus the heart is led up from the 
manifold works of the beauteous creation to 
the one God who rules over all.” To this 
eminently novel consideration he appends 
this remarkable note, the force of which it 
would be vain to attempt to heighten by any 
comment : 

‘*The author here has in view the idea, that 
the present considerations of nature tend to rebut 
the doctrine of the plurality of gods, as taught by 
ancient sonny wh but not the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which he considers as here confirmed by 
the consideration of that unity in nature which is 
made up of parts, inseparably linked together by 
the very laws which govern all created things.” 

In conclusion, we must say a few words 
concerning the extraordinary abundance of 
illustrations which constitutes decidedly the 
chief feature of this, as it was of Mr. Dresser’s 
former, book. These are generally very 
well executed; and it must be confessed 
that, aided as they are by thick paper, and 
a clear and handsome print, they contribute 
considerably to the general comeliness of 
the volume. Occasionally we meet with an 
old acquaintance, which we have already 
seen at least once in the “ Rudiments:” of 
the new illustrations the majority are from 
the pencil of the author. One of the latter, 
the work of Mr. Collinson, the author’s 
colleague, has given us such special pleasure 
that we cannot refrain from directing par- 
ticular attention to it. It is Fig. 53, and 
occurs at page 22. It represents a round, 
solid-looking body, from one side of which 
projects a dim, hazy protuberance of an oval 
shape ; and scattered around are a very 
small foreshortened cow, three sheep, and a 
bird. We looked at this engraving for a 
long time without being able to form any 
probable idea of what it was intended to 
represent. We took it for granted that it 
must be some vegetable production ; but in 
this supposition we are unable to account 
for the accompanying animals. At last a 
reference to the bottom of the page informed 
us that it was a top view of a tree—a bird’s- 
eye view, in fact—and that it, together with 
some dozen other pictures, is inserted in 
illustration of the position that all vegetables 
increase by development in a centrifugal 
manner. ‘The cows and sheep are then seen 
to be picturesque adjuncts, or possibly to 
serve as standards of comparison by which 
to estimate the height of the tree. We hope 
that the reader will, like us, look at this 
engraving before referring to its explanation : 
otherwise he will miss the feeling of pleased 
surprise which always accompanies the solu- 
tion of a puzzle, and which, in the present 
case, constitutes the principal charm of the 
picture. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in Mr. Dresser’s character is the 
eagerness with which he rushes into illustra- 
tion on the slightest possible provocation. 
At page 16 he makes the simple observation 
that “that class of symmetry which is most 
common: in plants is least common in 
animals;” and forthwith devotes to the 





illustration of this remark twelve distinct 
engravings, which monopolise almost entirely 
no less than five pages. We have first a 
front view of man (bimana); then, in rapid 
succession, front view of cow (Bos Taurus), 
back view of cow, and top view or plan of 
cow; then Dione Veneris, a bivalve shell, 
which at first sight looks like a cross between 
a black beetle and a horse-chesnut; then 
portraits of the leaf insect, of a female 
walking-stick, one-third of natural length, 
and of astar-fish; and finally four engrav- 
ings of fossils which are borrowed from a 
paper of Professor Hunt’s in the Art-Jowrnal. 
These pictures are doubtless very interesting 
and valuable—the top view or plan of cow 
is especially delightful, and is, as far as we 
know, unique in its way—but surely they are 
more numerous than is strictly necessary for 
the illustration of the statement to which 
they are appended. We must not forget, 
however, one advantage connected with 
illustrations, to the existence of which Mr. 
Dresser is evidently keenly alive, that by 
means of their judicious multiplication, a very 
little letter-press may be made to go a long 
way. The chapter on buds which we have 
already cited is clearly not of inordinate 
length : but it is so skilfully illustrated that, 
with the addition of some twenty lines of 
very small print, it occupies no less than 
three whole pages. A little reflection on 
this point may perhaps diminish our feelings 
of astonishment at the rapidity with which 
Mr. Dresser’s works succeed one another. 
We do not know how long a time is required 
for the preparation of the engravings; but 
certainly, as far as the text is concerned, 
there seems to be no reason why he should 
not celebrate each successive quarter-day, 
for many years to come, by the publication 
of as large a book as that which is the subject 
of the foregoing remarks. 








Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 
By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Dean of 
Edinburgh. Third Edition. (Edinburgh: 

* Edmonston & Douglas.) 


PROBABLY in no country in Europe is the 
change in the tone of national thought and 
feeling, and in social customs, which has 
been gradually developed during the pro- 
gress of the last century, more strikingly 
evident than in Scotland. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say of the anecdotes which might 
be cited in illustration of this position that 
they would fill a volume: for the book now 
before us is a distinct and tangible proof 
that the statement is no hyperbole, but a 
literal fact. When, some years ago, Mr. 
Ramsay delivered a lecture on the recent 
changes in Scottish life and character, he 
was far from anticipating that this brief and 
apparently ephemeral production would, in 
a short time, by the mere process of natural 
growth, develop into an independent and 
remarkably handsome volume. As might 
naturally be expected from a work on such a 
subject, it consists mainly of a collection of 
anecdotes illustrative of the changes to which 
it refers. These anecdotes are introduced 
solely in the way of illustration. Mr. Ramsay 
carefully and distinctly repudiates the notion 
that he tells them merely as good stories: 
“if,” says he, “they should occasionally 
excite amusement, or even laughter, there 
is no harm done,—but let it be remembered 
this is not the object: the object is to show 
the changes referred to.” But, though in 
Mr. Ramsay’s mind these anecdotes may 





occupy a position subordinate to the main 


design of his work, there can he no 
that they do in fact constitute the pring 
feature of his book. The stories are go 

in themselves that they are sure of a h 
welcome on their own merits, even 
those who feel a comparatively slight in 

in the subject which they are designed ty 
illustrate. All Scottish stories possess 4 
peculiar and distinctive charm : and we hay, 
never met with a collection of them Which 
equals Mr. Ramsay’s, either in general coy, 
pleteness or in richness of detail. 

Mr. Ramsay goes to work in a y 
systematic manner, dividing his reminis. 
cences into several distinct heads, each ¢ 
which represents some special point o 
which a remarkable change in national fog. 
ing or practice has taken place during thy 
last fifty or a hundred years. . The first of 
these relates to the changes in religions 
feelings and religious observances. Thess 
changes are noticeable especially in th 
higher classes. Even as lately as forty year 
ago, it was very rarely that gentlemm 
attended divine service, the congregation 
being composed almost exclusively of ladies; 
a fact which Sydney Smith, when preaching 
in Edinburgh, noticed in his own character. 
istic manner, by taking as his text the verse 
from the Psalms, “ Oh that men would there. 
fore praise the Lord,” and laying a disting 
emphasis on the word “men.” The lowe 
orders in Scotland, on the. contrary, hav 
always been remarkable for the same strc 
tone of religious feeling which distinguishes 
them at the present day, as the following 
striking anecdote sufficiently proves: 

“‘The. late Lord Rutherford often told with 
much interest of a rebuke which he received from 
a shepherd near Bonally amongst the Pentlands, 
He had entered into conversation with him, and 
was complaining bitterly of the weather, whieh 
prevented him enjoying his visit to the country, 
and said hastily and unguardedly, ‘What a 
d—d mist.’ The shepherd, a tall, grim figue, 
turned sharp round upon him. ‘ What ails you 
at the mist, sir? It wats the grass, and slockens 
the ewes,” adding, with much solemnity, ‘its 
God’s wull,’ and turned away with lofty indig- 
nation.” 

Another story well illustrates a less re 
spectable though equally characteristic 
peculiarity of the Scottish peasantry of the 
older school, who 

‘*Were extremely jealous of any minister who 
departed from their high standard of orthodat 
divinity by selecting subjects which involved dis 
cussions of strictly moral or practical questions 
A worthy old clergyman having, upon the oct 
sion of a Communion Sunday, taken a text af 
such a character, was thus commented on by # 
ancient dame of the congregation, who was pit 
viously acquainted with his style of discours, 
‘Tf there’s an ill text in a’ the Bible, that creeturs 
aye sure to tak’ it.’” 

As regards the second head, that of oat 
viviality and excessive drinking, the. chang: 
is at least as well marked, and its illustratiot 
affords an opportunity for the introductot 
of several amusing and characteristic stones 
In this respect there appears to have beet 
no distinction between the higher and lower 
classes. The latter are well represem 
one Saunders Paul, an innkeeper at . : 
chory, who is. said to have drunk whiskey 
glass for glass, to the claret of Mr. ™ 
and the Laird of Skene for a whole er 
and who, on being asked if he conside 
porter a wholesome beverage, replied, : 
yes, if you don’t take above 4 ewe 
Among the former, the formal recogn 
of hard drinking as a system, an 
methodical means adopted for 
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its possible effects, are delightfully | own statement had passed between them at a 


ee srigadly illustrated in the following 


ge Mr. Mackenzie, author of the ‘Man 
{ Feeling,’ had been involved in a regular drink- 
; ‘He was keeping as free from the 
ps excesses a8 he was able, and as-he marked 
companions around him falling victims to the 

wer of drink, his attention was called to a 
val pair of hands working at his throat; on 
asking what it was, a voice replied, ‘Sir, I’m the 
iad that’s to louse the neckcloths.’ Here, then, 
yas a family in which, on drinking occasions, it 
yas the appointed duty of one of the household to 
attend, and when the guests were becoming help- 


Jesg to untie their cravats in fear of apoplexy or | 


suffocation.” 

The familiarity of intercourse between 
master and servant in‘olden time, which 
is the subject of the third:division of Mr. 
Ramsay's reminiscences, * is one which will 


be less’ generally comprehensible to the 


ish- reader, owing -to’ the fact that no 
equivalent change in this particular branch 
of social relations has recently taken place 
in B d. Fhis peculiarity originated 
in, and was in fact a part of, that attach- 
ment of clansmen to their laird, which, 
in former times, was a proverbial charac- 
teristic of the Scottish people, but which 
now exists, even in the Highlands, only in a 
very modified form. This division of the 
sibject contains some of the best stories in 
the volume. Though we can scarcely under- 
stand the existence of the state of domestic 
rlations which* could make such a reply 
possible, we can fully appreciate the ex- 
quisite, because totally unconscious, humour 
of the answer made by an old servant, who, 
when his master, weary of forty years’ 
tyranny, at last told him plainly that they 
must part, merely observed, “ Ay, sir; whare 
are ye gaun? I’m sure ye’re aye best at 
lame.” The following story is so intensely 
amusing that it must be extracted entire : 


“A woman of high rank, who had been living in 
mich quiet and retirement for some time, was 
alled upon to entertain a large party at dinner. 
She consulted with Nichol, her faithful servant, 
and all the arrangements were made for the great 
event, As the company were arriving, the lady 
sw Nichol running about in great agitation, and 
inhis shirt sleeves. She remonstrated, and said 

48 the guests were coming in, he must put 
his coat, ‘Indeed, my lady,’ was his excited 
wply, ‘indeed, there’s sae muckle rinning here 
and rinning there, that I’m just distrackit. I 
ae cast’'n my coat and waistcoat, and faith I 
fe ken how lang I can thole (bear) my 


The fourth division of Mr. Ramsay's ance- 

$ comprises those, the point of which 
consists in the peculiar nationality of their 
; , either as shown in the general 
4 a hg or in some particular ex- 
pressions, Wy of these stories are exceed- 
ingly good. “What, for instance, can be 
more expressive than the reply of a farm- 
wine who, having been sent to market 
dispose of a cow-and a pony, was asked 
tyhis master on his return, * Well, John, 
Yousold the cow?” “Na, but I grippit 


& chiel for the powny.” 





country-house, where they had attended a sale by 
auction. . As the business of the day went on, a 
dozen of silver spoons had to be disposed of ; and 
before they were put up for competition, they 
were, according to the usual .custom, handed 
round for inspection by the company ; when re- 
turned into the hands ‘of the auctioneer he found 
only eleven. .In great wrath he ‘ordered the door 
to be shut that no one might escape, and insisted 
on every one present being searched to discover 
the delinquent. One of the sisters, in conster- 


| nation, whispered to the other, ‘Esther, ye hae 
| nae gotten the spune?’ to which the other re- 





are, according to Mr. Ramsay, the | 


S in whose tone of conversation 


years have wrought the greatest | 


itis m Scotland. In the former case 
is hot merely the form of expression which 


pocket.’ 


plied, ‘Na; but I hae gotten Mrs. Siddons in my 
She had been struck by a miniature of 
the great actress, and quietly had pocketed it. 


‘The cautious reply of the sister was, ‘Then just 
-drop her, Esther.’”’ 


In illustration ‘of the position as regards 
the judges, we may cite Lord Polkemmet’s 
account of his own judicial preparations for 
the bench, which, though doubtless perfectly 
sound in principle, are expressed in language 
which to modern ears sounds at least strange, 
“Ye see, I first read a’ the pleadings, and 
then, after letting them wamble in my wame 
wi’ the toddy twa or three days, I gie my 
ain interlocutor.” 

In connection with this branch of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Ramsay has introduced into the 
present edition of his work a short disserta- 
tion on Scottish. proverbs, illustrated by 
numerous examples.’ Though many of these 
are undeniably quaint and forcible, we think 
that Mr. Ramsay’s national sympathies have 
led him to estimate them, as a whole, some- 
what too highly. It is, we think, only to a 
Scottish ear that “the bird in the hand is 
worth twa fleeing’ will be more euphonious 
to any sensible degree than the English 
version of the same proverb. But a really 
beautiful proverb is “The e’ening brings a’ 
hame”’—meaning that the evening of life, 
or the approach of death, softens many of 
our political and religious differences. And 
“Fules mak’ feasts and wise men eat ’em,” a 
proverb which, addressed as it was to a 
Scottish nobleman on his giving a great 
entertainment, is more remarkable for its 
impertinence than for any other proverbial 
quality, may be quoted for the sake of the 
ready rejoinder which it provoked, “ Ay, and 
wise men make proverbs, and fools repeat ’em.” 

Mr. Ramsay reserves for the last division 
of his subject those stories which illustrate 
Scottish wit and humour. He protests 
warmly against Sidney Smith’s celebrated 
dictum, “it requires a surgical operation to 
get a joke well into a Scotch understanding : 
their only idea of wit, which prevails occa- 
sionally inthe north, and which, under the 
name of wut, is so infinitely distressing to 
people of good taste, is laughing immo- 
derately at stated intervals.” After all, the 
question whether the Scotch are capable of 
appreciating wit must depend for its solution 
on the precise meaning which is attached to 
the terms Wit and Humour respectively. We 
do not design to enter upon this vexed 
question ; but we would only observe that as 


| regards that branch of wit, at least, which 
Old ladies and | 


deals with verbal jokes, Sidney Smith’s ver- 
dict would seem, from Mr. Ramsay’s own 
showing, to be eminently true. In one only 
of the numerous stories cited by our author 
is there any approach to a pun; and even in 
this instance it was quite involuntary. But 


as the following admirable story | the story is a very good one, nevertheless. 
| It relates to the Duchess of Gordon, who, 


4 seem to show : 


“ 
I bad-from a relative or intimate friend of 


on one of her electioneering expeditions 


Sisters of this school, well known about Glas- | through the country, called on the Laird of 
yan odd account of what it seems from their | Craigmyle : 





‘‘ Having heard-that-he was making bricks on 
the property, for the purpose’ of building’ a new 
garden wall,-with her -uswal: tact slie opened the 
subject, and kindly. asked ,‘Well, Mr..,Gordon, 
and how do your bricks come on?? Good Craig- 
myle’s thoughts were much occupied with a new 
leather part of his dress, which he had lately con- 
structed ; so, looking down on his nether garments, 
he said, in pure Aberdeen dialect, ‘Muckle 
obleeged to yer grace, the breeks were sum ticlit’ ' 
at first, but they are deeing well eneuch noo.’” 


No one, however, whatever may be his 
opinion as to their wit, will deny to the 
Scottish people the possession of a very 
effective and characteristic vein of humour. 
If any doubt were possible on this subject, 
it would be quite removed by the admirable 
anecdotes with which Mr. Ramsay illustrates 
this branch of his reminiscences. Many of 
the best of these stories relate to ministers 
or other church functionaries. We remem- 
ber an English clergyman who, whenever 
he read in church the chapter which ends 
with the words, “And Peter went out and 
wept bitterly,” used to add with great 
solemnity, as he closed the bible, “and 
well he might;” but he will not bear 
comparison with Mr. Shirra, who, on read- 
ing from the 116th Psalm, “I. said in 
my haste all men are liars,’ quietly ob- 
served, “ Indeed, Dauvid, an’ ye had been 
i this parish, ye might hae said it at-your 
leesure.” In the following story the clergy- 
man is the patient, not the agent: 

‘*A young minister, who had for some Sundays 
occupied the pulpit, dined with a farmer of the 
parish in the afternoon, when services were over ; 
and his appetite was so sharp that he thought it 
necessary to apologise to his host for eating so 
substantial a dinner. ‘You see,’ said he, ‘I am 
always very hungry after preaching.’ The old 
gentleman, not me | admiring the youth’s pulpit 
ministrations, having heard this apology two or 
three times, at last replied sarcastically, ‘Indeed, 
sir, I’m no surprised at it, considering the trash 
that comes aff your stamach in the morning.’ ” 

Another class of church functionaries, of 
whom Mr. Ramsay tells some good stories, 
are the beadles or betherals. One of these 
anecdotes relates a conversation which took 
place between one of these officials and a 
brother betheral from a neighbouring parish, 
who had come with the minister thereof, 
to preach on a special occasion : 

‘* After service the betheral of the stranger 
clergyman felt proud of the performance of the 
appointed duty, and said in a triumphant tone to 
his friend, ‘I think our minister did weel ; ay, he 
gars the stour flee out o’ the cushion.’ To which 
the other rejoined, with a calm feeling of supe- 
riority, ‘Stour out o the cushion! hout, our 
minister sin’ he cam wi’ us, has dang the guts out 
o’ twa bibles.’” 

Another betheral of a Glasgow church, 
criticising the sermon of a minister from the 
country, characterised it as “ gude coorse 
country wark.” : 

But, perhaps, the best betheral story is 
the following, with which we must close our 
numerous extracts : 

‘*A dog was present during the service, and 
in the sermon the worthy minister was in the 
habit of speaking very loud, and. in fact, when he 
got warmed with his subject, of shouting at the 
top of his voice. The dog, who, in the early part 
had been very quiet, became quite excited, as is 
not uncommon with some dogs when hearing a 
noise, and from whinging and whining, as the 
speaker’s voice rose loud and strong, at last began 
to bark and howl. The minister, naturally much 
annoyed at the interruption, called upon the 
betheral to put out the dog, who at once ex- 
pressed his readiness to obey the order, but could 
not resist the temptation to look up to the pulpit, 
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and to say very significantly, ‘Ay, ay, sir, but 
indeed it was yersel began it.’” 

We have said enough to convince any one 
who enjoys—and who does not ?—a tho- 
roughly good Scottish story, capitally and 
genially told, that he will find in Mr. Ram- 
say's excellent volume the perfect reali- 
sation of his wishes. Numerous as our 
extracts have been, the reader may turn to 
the book itself with the full assurance that 
he will find in it many more stories at least 
as good as those which we have selected 
as samples. 








Rubdéiyat of Omar Khayydém, the Astronomer- 
Poet of Persia. Translated into English 
Verse. (Quaritch.) 

Omar Knayyam is a Persian poet who is 

little known in Persia, and who is still less 

known in Europe. Verbosity was certainly 
not one of his characteristics, and wanting 
this, he might possibly lack the passport to 

Oriental fame ; but if the astronomer-poet of 

Persia appears as well in his native garb as 

he appears in English, it was certainly high 

time that he should be brought out of his 


~ obscurity. We learn that he was born at 


Naish4ptr, in Khorassan, in the latter half 
of the eleventh century, and died within the 
first quarter of the twelfth. He was much 
more celebrated for his astronomical and 
mathematical studies and acquirements than 
for his poetical powers; and yet it would 
appear that his poems are the only remains 
which have been preserved to perpetuate his 
memory. His history is intimately con- 
nected with that of two individuals who were 
notorious in their time:—Nizim al Mulk, 
Vizier to Alp the Lion and Malik Shah, son 
and grandson of Toghrul Beg the Tartar, 
who wrested Persia from the successor of 
Mahmid the Great, and founded that Selju- 
kian dynasty which provoked Europe into 
the crusades, and Hassan al Sabbah, so 
celebrated among the crusaders as “The 
Old Man of the Mountains.” These three 
were fellow-students under the Imém Mowaf- 
fak, of Naishépur; and, if we are to believe 
Nizim al Mulk, they made a mutual and 
romantic vow to benefit each other. When 
the Im4m rose from his lectures, the three 
invariably associated together; and one day 
Hassan said to Nizim, and to the future poet- 
astronomer, “ It is a universal belief that the 
upils of the Im4m Mowaffak will attain to 
ortune. Now, if we all do not attain thereto, 
without doubt one of us will; what, then, 
shall be our mutual pledge and bond?” 
“Be it what you please,” was the answer. 
“Well,” he said, “let us make a vow that 
to whomsoever this fortune falls, he shall 
share it equally with the rest, and resume no 
pre-eminence for himself.” This was agreed 
to. In the course of time the historian 
became administrator of affairs during the 
sultanate of Sultan Alp Arslén. Hassan 
speedily made his appearance, and claimed 
the fulfilment of the youthful vow. His 
former friend at once recognised the claim, 
and had good cause to repent of his generosity 
ere long. Omar, the poet, also presented 
himself, but not to claim title or office. 
“ The greatest boon you can confer on me,” 
said he, “is to let me live in a corner under 
the shadow of your fortune; to spread wide 
the advantages of science ; and pray for your 
long life and prosperity.” The boon was at 
once granted ; and at “ Naish4pur thus lived 
and died Omar Khayyam, busied,” adds the 
Vizier, “in winning knowledge of every kind, 
and especially in astronomy, wherein he at- 


tained to avery high pre-eminence.” Omar’s 
Epicurean freedom of thought and expression 
rendered him the dread of the Sifis. The 
oriental mysticism of his age was altogether 
distasteful to him, and he soon made it 
apparent that he would make no compromise 
between faith and unbelief, between spiritual- 
ism and materialism, between this world and 
the next, between the religion of Mahomet 
and absolute scepticism. With more courage 
than the majority of orientals, he refused to 
disguise his creed in gorgeous draperies. 
He did not allow himself the luxury of float- 
ing through the lazy hazes in which the 
Sufis hid their real mistrust and misbelief ; 
but spoke out boldly, rashly, and—in the 
light of Christianity—impiously, on the most 
momentous topics. He made no pretence of 
allegory; his wine was the veritable juice of 
the grape; his beauties were no divine har- 
monies, but consisted of flesh and blood; his 
gardens were not the haunts of houris, but 
plots of earthly flowers; he preferred the 
tavern to the temple; and as his meditations, 
though sufficing to undermine his belief in 
the false religion in which he had been 
nurtured, had failed to find any anchorage 
of supernal truth, he believed only in the 
visible and the tangible, and ridiculed those 
who believed in anything else. His whole 
creed is expressed in the following stanza:— 

But leave the wise to wrangle, and with me 

The quarrel of the universe let be : 

And, in some corner of the hubbub coucht, 

Make game of that which makes as much of thee. 
“ No Persian poet of whom we have heard 
has written so few verses as Omar Khayyam, 
and none has written so earnestly, or with 
so much poignancy, and richness and depth 
of feeling. His poems, though evidently 
written occasionally, are not the utterances 
of occasional frames of mind, but are the 
expressions of life-long habitudes of thought ; 
and nothing can be more dreary than the 
merriment in which he seeks to drown his 
despair, and nothing more beautiful than 
»the manner in which he discourses of both. 
What could be better expressed than the 
following ? 


Think, in this batter’d caravanserai 
Whose doorways are alternate night and day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his hour or two, and went his way. 
They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahram, that great hunter—the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, and he lies fast asleep. 
I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in its lap from some once lovely head. 
And this delightful herb whose tender green 
Fledges the river’s lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely lip it springs unseen ! 


< The deep questions of all time pressed 
heavily on this Persian poet of the middle- 
ages; and few poets, ancient or modern, 
have given fuller utterance to the subtlest 
speculations with which the human intellect 
+can be occupied. The quaint beauty of the 
following extract must be the excuse for its 
length : 

Listen again. One evening at the close 

Of Ramazan, ere the better moon arose, 


In that old potter’s shop I stood alone 
With the clay population round in rows. 


And, strange to tell, among the earthen lot 
Some could articulate, while others not : 

And suddenly one more impatient cried— 
**Who is the potter, pray, and who the pot? ’”” 


Then said another—‘ Surely not in vain 

= substance from the common earth Was ta’en, 
hat he who subtly wrought me into shape 

Should stamp me back to common earth again.” 


Another said—‘‘ Why, ne’er a peevish boy, 

Would break the bowl from which he drank in joy ; 
Shall he that made the vessel in pure love 

And fancy, in an after rage destroy !”* 





None answer’d this; but after silence spake 
A vessel of a more ungainly make : 

“‘They sneer at me for leaning all awry; 
What! did the hand then of the potter shakes! ” 


Said one— Folks of a early tapster tell, 

And daub his visage with the smoke of hell; 
They talk of some strict testing of us—pigh! 

He’s a good fellow, and ’twill all be well,” 


Then said another with a long-drawn sig] 
** My clay with long oblivion is gone dry; 
But, fill me with the old familiar juice, 
Methinks I might recover by-and-bye!* 


So while the vessels one by one were speaki 
One spied the little crescent all were seeking; 
And then they jogg’d each other, “ Brother 

Brother ! 
Hark to the porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking!” 
~ Everywhere the same crushing fatalign 
presents itself. The poet maintains thy 
man must be unaccountable, because he hag 
not the choice of his actions ; his volitigns 
are but the subordinate pulsations of a 
invisible Destiny ; he is tossed as a ball, ty 
and fro, and has no right to make questions 
of “ Ayes or Noes,” but must go left or righ, 
as he is impelled; that the finger of FPateig 
writing and moving on, and that whateve 
is written can never be cancelled by huma 
wisdom or human agony and penitence — 

And that inverted bow! we call the sky, 

Whereunder crawling coop’t we live and die, 

Lift not thy hands to it for help—for it 

Rolls impotently on as thou and I, 
A melancholy creed, but one on which, after 
his own tragical fashion, the poet contrived 
kto make merry. We must thank the modes 
translator of this powerful and original pos 
for the valuable contribution—slight, so far 
as bulk is concerned, though it be—whid 
he has made to our current literature. Never 
was the Gospel of Despair preached mor 
fervently than it is in the pages of Khayyam, 
and few of our modern fatalists could express 
their convictions with so much terse vigour, 
or deck their repulsive theories with somany 
quaint beauties, as this Eastern poet and 
esage. 








Precepts for the Preservation of Health, B 
and Happiness. By Clement Carlyon, MD. 
(Whittaker.) 

Here is a book, the very name of which 

ought to sell it by many thousands. Pre 

cepts for the preservation of health ares 
benefaction in themselves; but here wen 
only have those Precepts, but rules laid 
down for the preservation of life itself, ant, 

—rapturous promise—even happiness. — 
Seek no more physicians, cast them with 

their physic to the dogs ; seek no more new 

sensations in your search after complete bless 
edness, but send a few common s illings 

Messrs. Whittaker’s, and receive in retum 

Dr. Carlyon’s beneficent Precepts for theptt 

servation of health, and life, and happiness. 
Alas! for Dr. Carlyon! his’ book pa 

yet once again that there is very little new 
under the sun. The Precepts are just those of 
the time of the Pharaohs and our own gran 
mothers, the precepts which we all know, 
and which so few of us obey. Temperance, 
exercise, cleanliness—these are Dr. Carlyon 8 
Precepts, and very certainly good ones; 
it is perhaps permissible for us to P 
against the doctor’s belief, that n0 one 
ever knew of them before his 0m 
advent. People bathed, even m the es 
ages; and there is some evidence pa in 
that one or two people lived respectably 

all the times of our forefathers. , 
The first Precept with which Dr. Oe 

favours us is a chapter on “Me Tine 

and Responsibility,” in the eleventh 
of which Goethe is dragged in | de 
shoulders, and a deal more said abow 
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German than any amount of “ Precept” 
would justify. The second chapter intro- 
duces us to the nature and destiny of man, 
wherein we read a good deal of what Dr. 
Carlyon is rather disparagingly pleased to 

«the Divine intelligence.” Nor do we see 
the trath of the destiny of man, as illustrated 
in the following extract : 

« About the fifteenth year it usually happens 
that the imagination takes the lead; its Teign 
0 portunely coinciding with that glad period of 

vancing maturity when the bosom of the fair 

ins to expand, her eyes becoming brighter, and 
her lips of a deeper red, ‘blushing deeper sweets ;’ 
whilst the down which had been gathering on the 
chin of the youth grows to a beard, and the tones 
ofthis voice get remarkably grave.” 

We have yet to learn that boys of sixteen 
have beards as a rule, or that girls of fifteen 
gre mature. It is true our author is quoting 
fom Blumenbach; but then he is writing 
English Precepts for English men and 
women. 

It is in this chapter of the Precepts that 
the Abernethy mania breaks out, a mania 
which Dr. Carlyon possesses in common 
with all the pupils of that able but ungra- 
cious physician. It is an extraordinary fact 
that rectly an old pupil of Abernethy can 

a tale, or a saying, or a remark, or a 
wink of that wonderful man, as the old pupil 
wil persist in calling him, down comes the 
tale, or the saying, or the remark, with the 
most intense self-satisfaction. Indeed this 
gratification has led more than one cynical 

ilosopher to conclude that the belief in 

ethy arose from the power the amiable 
mffian had of making every student he spoke 
to, feel himself the cleverest fellow in the 
world—but one! of course that unit being 
Abernethy himself. ‘“ My respected friend 
and instructor,” says Dr. Carlyon of Aber- 
nethy,—is there not here some evidence of 
vanity? If not, why does the friendship 
take the pas of the instruction ? 

We need not say that when Dr. Carlyon 
gets to the question of longevity, all the old 
examples of tremendous age are trotted out 
with the most unflinching determination ; 
but thus much must be said for the Precepts, 
that they do not: offer an infallible recipe to 
squire old age. We have no parallel to the 
recent buttermilk theory, by imbibing which 
ree were to last comparatively for ever. 

be sure, a clear evidence of the efficiency 

og was not forthcoming; but then 

the whole theory, we believe, came from 
my: and what more could be ex- 
Peeled? Again, the question as to where 
all the buttermilk is to come from, in case 
the universal adoption of this project, 
Tmlains in darkness; nor is the destina- 
tion of the superior milk made clear; but 
how invaluable all theories are, and 
pot james we should be for their promul- 


As we proceed in the acquisition of the 
their » and find ourselves involved in 

htricacies, an awful question of our 
a mm our minds. As the name of 
U, like a rapid paternoster in seasons of 
difficulty, as splashes of Ger- 


Petpetual 
ar fragments of Latin, scraps of French, 
atoms of Greek kee 
tyes; as we read of Calvin cracking a 
“eee Cicero, and of an old friend who 
the #victim to influenza,” we inquire have 
pts in their author's own case 
tuned out a failure: is mental fog a neces- 








Cornaro keeps continually turning | 





floating before | 


secompaniment of health, life, and hap- | 
hitess? And the disagreeable conclusion is | 


thrust upon us, that if this state of mind is 
the result of perfect and permanent health 
we would rather be without it. 

Lewis Cornaro was a Venetian nobleman 
who lived to exceed a hundred years of age, 
and that after a very dissipated youth; a fact 
which will be a source of great satisfaction 
to every “ Young Rapid” of the present day. 
Whether he will consider such an existence 
“life” at all, he may judge by the following 
Precepts laid down by the Venetian noble- 
man himself, and translated for the benefit 
of all England : 

The nourishment which I take, being in quality 
and quantity just enough to suffice nature, breeds 
no such corrupt humours, as spoil the best con- 
stitutions. ’Tis true, indeed, that besides this 
precaution, I made use of many others. For 
instance, I took care to keep myself from heats 
and colds, I abstained from all violent exercises, 
as also from ill hours and women. I no longer 
lived in places where was an unwholesome air, 
and took special care to avoid the being exposed 
to violent winds, or to the excessive heat of the 
sun. All these cautions may seem morally impos- 
sible to those men, who, in their transactions in 
the world, follow no other guides but their own 
passions ; and yet they are not hard to be prac- 
tised, when a man can be so just to himself, as to 
prefer the preservation of his health to all the 
pleasures of sense, and necessary hurry of 
business.” 

Imagine all men going about with thermo- 
meters to provide against “heat” and “cold.” 
Draw a picture of giving nature only just as 
much as nature demands. Conceive all 
London rushing in doors at the first puff of 
a high wind, everyone going about with a 
spread umbrella to ward off even an October 
sun, the last of the London year—all 
humanity going to bed at nine, and man, 
struck with a new wisdom, turning away 
from domestic felicity, with the ery, “ I want 
to live as long as Old Parr.” 

And it is after laying down these Precepts 
of long life that Lewis Cornaro, Venetian 
nobleman, thus continues : 

‘*T likewise found it advantageous to me, not 
to abandon myself to melancholy, by banishing 
out of my mind whatever might occasion it: I 
made use of all the powers of my reason, to 
restrain the force of those passions, whose violence 
does often break the constitution of the strougest 
bodies.” 

Imagine a popular state of cheerfulness 
under such circumstances as we have sup- 
posed ! 

It is to be hoped Dr. Carlyon will not class 
us with that patient of his who, upon receiv- 
ing a remonstrance against his high feeding, 
retorted, “ What, would you have me crawl 
through life like a man worm?” It may 
be we are temperate, but we certainly do 
not desire to pass through the world like 
a mere stick. A propos to intemperance, 
the doctor makes some attacks upon it as 
the cause of gout, and he quite forgets to 


state that this most horrible of all the ills to | 


which flesh is heir is frequently present in 
bodies whose owners are almost as temperate 
as Lewis Cornaro himself. Of this complaint 
Dr. Carlyon says: 

‘* Now, it is well known that the gout is often 
made an excuse for indulging in a glass of brandy 
and water, sometimes in order to bring out a fit of 


the gout, and sometimes to correct a tendency to | 


it ; brandy and good old sherry bging supposed to 
have no mysterious treacherous®acid lurking in 
them. This matter was well understood by my 
experienced friend the late Dr. Parry, who had, I 
believe, more to do with the treatment of gouty 








safer, even for persons constitutionally predisposed 
to gout, to drink light French wines rather than 
any more stimulant beverages ; but—” 


Here follows one of the doctor’s Grecian 
flourishes, the force of which we mercifully 
refuse to see. 

_ There are many good arguments against 
intemperance, and so good that a false argu- 
ment is unpardonable, for it injures the very 
cause it would aid. Take the following 
statement : 

** © The world’s mode of living (it is the citizen 
of Bristol who thus writes) is preposterous. 
Mixtures, and spices, and wines, are the ruin of 
half the stomachs in the world. Just see; you 
take, at a dinner-party soup (say turtle), a glass 
or two of lime punch, perhaps ; turbot and rich 
lobster sauce, with, it may be, an oyster paté, or 
a sweetbread, to amuse yourself with, while the 
host is cutting you a slice of the Southdown 
haunch ; this, with jelly and kidney beans, is set 
in a ferment with a couple of glasses of champagne, 
to which a couple of glasses of hock or Sauterne, 
are added ; a wing of a partridge or the back of a 
leveret, solaced with a little red hermitage, sue- 
ceeds ; then you at once sit at ease and chill your 
heated stomach with a piece of iced pudding, 
which you preposterously proceed to warm again 
with a glass of noyeau, or some other liqueur ; if 
you are not disposed to coquet with a spoonful of 
jelly in addition, you are sure to try a bit of 
Stilton and a piquant salad, and a glass of port 
therewith. At dessert, port, sherry, and claret, 
fill up the picture. This is about the routine of 
the majority of dinner parties. Now put all these 
things together in a bowl instead of the stomach, 
and contemplate the noxious, fermenting mess. 
Isn’t it enough to kill an ostrich? Such a dinner 
is, in fact, a hospitable attempt on your life.’ ” 

This argument against gluttony is simply 
stupid—would not the herbs of an anchorite, 
or the plainest bread and cheese lunch be 
equally nauseous under equal circumstances? 

Dr. Carlyon occasionally bursts out with a 
good thing or two, and which are of vast 
benefit to the Precepts themselves, for they 
make them mildly amusing. Here is a 
college anecdote, which should never have 
appeared amid the Precepts, for, taken with 
them, it proves that wit and water are not 
inseparable : 

‘¢ There was likewise, at this time, a pensioner 
at Pembroke, who was as remarkably diminutive 
as F—— was the contrary ; but he made the most 
he could of himself; drank glass for glass with 
stronger men, and, I have heard, very soon burnt 
out. He, too, had a certain vein of humour, and 
often confronted F—— at our wine parties, and 
was supposed to have written the following 
epigram : 

That the stones of our chapel are all black and white, 

Is a fact that’s undoubtedly true ; 

But since F——n walks over them morning and night, 

*Tis a wonder they are not black and blue.” 

Quite unintentionally, Dr.Carlyon, through 
the medium of his “old friend Dr. Clut- 
terbuck,” supports Dr. Letheby’s singular 
theory,—of which, by-the-bye, we have heard 
little during the last few years,—that there is 
a third, or nervous food, to be added to the 
foods of respiration and nutrition—the prin- 
ciple of which is found in all the temperate 
drinks of the chief nations of the earth—the 
principle known generally as theine. Dr. 
Carlyon says : 

‘‘My old and esteemed friend, the late Dr. 
Clutterbuck, whose professional engagements were 
such as made it difficult for him to find time for 
his literary pursuits, told me that he was, for 
many years, in the habit, when the family retired 


| to rest, of taking a cup or two of strong tea, 


which enabled him to think and write for two 


| patients than any other physician of his time. | or three hours undisturbedly, after which he went 
He told me that he was so far from advocating | to bed, and slept soundly till the following morn- 
alcoholic stimulants that he considered it much | ing. Happy is the man whose head admits of 
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being so gleared and lit up by a cup of tea or 
Coffee !” 

We believe Lord Brougham owes much of 
his power of mental endurance to the same 
cause. ‘Dr. Carlyon naturally gives a recipe 
to make this invaluable cup of coffee, but 
the directions, even aided by Platow’s patent 
coffee-pot, are vague, as the reader may see: 


‘*Tt amounts to little more than this, that the 
coffee must be in full proportion to the quantity 
of water, and that its evens and fragrance must 
not be boiled away.” 


* 


We wish we had time to give the plan of a 
certain Madame Rosalie, of Paris, who 
can make more good coffee out of a little 
material than the most ingenious reader 
would believe. But we must pass on to more 
serious things, not the least solemn of which 
is the following translation, by the doctor, of 
a French maxim : 

** Would you wish to live long, let a little suffice 


, 
” 


For, the more a man eats, the sooner he dies. 


Another solemn passage is that where 
the doctor gives Lord Brougham a pat on 
the back, and then adds, “but I must not 
so soon let Lord Brougham drop ”’—an ex- 
hibition of professional care for which his 
lordship is doubtless grateful. However, 
far be it from us to disparage Dr. Carlyon— 
aman who, amidst his Precepts, actually offers 
a cure for neuralgia, in the shape of vinegar 
spongings ; and as this recipe somehow leads 
to the doctor’s plan for acquiring a green old 
age, we beg to recommend the morsel : 


‘Every morning, the first thing after putting 
ona warm dressing gown, I thoroughly swamp 
my head with a wet towel, and then, having 
rubbed the capital quite dry, I shave with col 
water. Still keeping on the dressing-gown, I 
next wash my feet and the lower half of my 
person with a wet towel; then rub these parts 
quite dry and sponge them with vinegar, which is 
wiped off with a dry towel, and the dress as far 
as the waist proceeds. The dressing-gown, &c., 
are then removed, and the upper half of the body, 
with the exception of the head, is dealt with in 
precisely the same way as the lower had been ; 
after which the work of the toilette is completed, 
and I feel refreshed to a degree which nothing can 
surpass. Riswm teneatis, amici? Well! 1 can 
afford it; and I hope the time may come when 
you will say with me, ‘Let them laugh that 
win!” 

This recipe naturally leading back to 
rheumatism, we have Dr. Carlyon’s cure for 
the same, attended by active inflammation : 


‘*T determined, however, when a similar case 
subsequently came under my care, to draw blood 
freely from the arm ; and the abstraction of about 
a pint, from a sufficiently large orifice to admit of 
a full stream, produced instant relief, and gave 
me such confidence*in the use of the lancet in 
similar cases, that I ventured to recommend it in 
that of a gentleman between seventy and eighty 


years old, who was suffering extremely from acute’ 


sciatica, with a firm pulse, and nothing to exeite 
any dread of the consequences of venesection..,...To 
this, however, there was objection made, both by 
the patient and those around him; they all said 
that there was a constitutional intolerance of loss 
of blood in their family.” 


We have singularly little doubt about the 
objections taken by the family, and even the 
patient. If this is one of the Precepts for 
finding life, health, and, above all happiness, 
the road is but a doleful one. Another of 
the Precepts is teeth extraction. 

It is when we arrive at page 111 that we 
come to the terrible conclusion that some- 
body is blowing somebody’s trumpet. Here 
is the “ Precept” to which we refer : 


“T cut through many inches of exquisitely 


pression of my friend Abernethy’s, as tapping 
leather ; and, severe ‘as was the operation, gave 
prompt relief. So successful, in fact, was the 
result, that the surgeon, on the following day, 
found a patient, of whose life he had despaired, 
comparatively in a convalescent state, and who 
recovered rapidly.” 

It is at this portion of the book that a per-’ 
fect crop of Carlyonian cures assail the 
reader, and as we go on we learn that one 
of the Precepts for the support of life, health, 
and happiness is to pay due attention to Dr. 
Carlyon’s ‘cures for puerperal fever. This 
dose is succeeded by a few cheerful remarks 
on tetanus, and thus reduced. to the lowest 
ebb of interest, we take a plunge through 
a good piece of the work, and come up 
amongst Dr. Carlyon’s cases of vaccination. 
On this vexed question much is said, but 
little practical good is to be found. Dr. 
Carlyon says with respect to enforcing the 
compulsory Vaccination Act that : 

‘‘To ensure adequate inspection, superior 
medical men, whether physicians or surgeons, 
must be appointed in all the unions of the 
kingdom, with a remuneration from Government 
of not less than three guineas a week.” 

The doctor cannot be a political economist, 
or he would never have advanced such a 
proposition. The only men who can pretty 
fairly tell the number of cases where vacci- 
nation has not been accomplished are the 
doctors, and they are precisely the men who 
are from the very nature of their work dis- 
empowered from enforcing the provisions of 
that bill, however much they may feel 
their value. Were it compulsory upon every 
medical man to procure a certificate of 
vaccination for every child he brings into 
the world, the law itself would be the scape- 
goat upon which he could lay the odium of 
compulsion. He cannot act thus at present— 
should a medical man turn informer in a case 
of neglected vaccination, he would do so at 
much professional, and much social risk. 
That some amendment of the.Compulsory 
Vaccination Act is needed, every day expe- 
rience proves—an amendment which shall 
effect what we in common with Dr. Carlyon, 
must so ardently desire—the:ahnihilation of 
small-pox. i 

Having arrived half way through the book, 
Lewis Cornaro, Venetian nobleman, takes 
possession of the remainder of the sheets, 
and narrates’ his experiences and his ideas 
in a circumlocutory way which is positively 
intolerable. 

In a few words, Dr. Carlyon has said, “I 
will write a book,” and he has done it : his 
best friends may deplore the fact, and every- 
body will say that he might have written to 
more purpose. 








Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 
Charles Kingsley, F.S.A., L.S., &e., 
Author of “ Westward Ho!” “ Hypatia,” 
&c. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue title which Mr. Kingsley has chosen 
for this elegant little work is peculiarly ap- 
propriate, embracing as it does a variety of 
significations all of which have reference to 
the ocean. It is with the natural history of 
the shore, however, as exhibited in the lower 
forms of animal life, to which the author 
here confines himself. 

It is almost needless to say anything on 
the advantages @ be derived from the study 
of natural history. ; Whichever of the three 
kingdoms of nature may be chosen, the 
benefits are much the same; the youthful 
student is withdrawn from the temptations 





painful skin, as thick and as hard, to use an ex- 


debasing amusements, and while his irit 
is refined by contemplation of the wonder 
of nature, a sentiment of devotion is engep, 
dered and the kindly feelings brought oy; 
and rendered prominent. Scarcely less im. 
portant are the physical benefits it confers, 
the necessary exertion strengthens the 
limbs, inures the body to fatigue, and pro 
duces a habit of self-reliance which will prove 
of great utility in the battle of life of afte 
years. 
Of late years the means of studying the 
natural history of the shore have been placed 
within the reach of all. The sea-side is now 
within a very few hours of London, and 
although those parts of the coast which lie 
nearest the metropolis are perhaps the least 
favourable for the study of marine zool 
and botany, yet, even in the course of a 
couple of days, a careful search among the 
rocks will produce sufficient specimens to 
start a small aquarium, which will afford the 
young naturalist both instruction and amuse- 
ment of no paltry character for many months 
after his return. 
We can imagine few things more beneficial 
in a family of children than a well managed 
aquarium, which all shall have the pleasureof 
examining without exercising the rights of 
possession to the exclusion of the others, A 
broad glass jar or porcelain basin filled with 
sea water, and containing a few pebbles at 
the bottom, a periwinkle or two, a young 
crab about the size of a pea, a small prawn, 
two or three anemones as big as a goose 
berry, and a few pieces of live seaweed, will 
form a piece of furniture which will do more 
towards rendering the children gentle and 
affectionate than anything else that could 
be devised. : 
To the sportsman an acquaintance with 
natural history is of almost invaluable service. 
A recent writer has described Mr. Gould in 
the wilds of Norway with an old-fashioned 
gun, and just the bare means of making it 
go off, and yet while unaccompanied by dogs, 
and determined to shoot only certain birds, 
he had brought down in a few hours more 
than the most enthusiastic sportsman, fur- 
nished with all the appliances of art, could 
hope to kill in a long day. In fae 
too, a knowledge of the habits of the fis 
and the varieties of insect which frequent 
the different streams at various seasons of 
the year, will do more towards filling a basket 
than anything without this can effect. > 
it is during an autumnal visit to the sea-side 
that the search for anemones and sea-W 
becomes a resource. The walks are som 
exhausted and the lions visited, and then 
time hangs heavy with those whose ordinary 
occupations are of a stirring or exciting 
nature. But let them explore the wonders 
of the shore, and each stone will be found 
replete with objects of beauty and interest; 
and the hours that would have been was 
at billiards or some three-year-old nov 
will now be spent in health-giving exercise 
among the rocks, or in elevating contemp- 
lation of the works of the Creator. ; 
Mr. Kingsley’s work is brought out in & 
very handsome form. It is beautifully prim 
on a_ tinted paper, tastefully and + 
priately bound, and the plates which illu 
trate it, while accurate in the drawing, am 
so artistically arranged, and their bes a 
good, that they would prove as ornamen 
an album as useful in a book of science. 
style in which “ Glaucus ” is written is vey 
attractive; and, if the writer 1s & little m 
clined not only to find “ sermons in stones 





offered by corrupt associates and sensual and 


and books in running brooks, and good ™ 
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ing,” but also to take these objects 

for a text whereon to write homilies of his 
own, where none but those born blind could 
fail to draw a moral for themselves, this 
hardly be called a blemish, and will by 
many be even regarded as a beauty. Mr. 
ingsley may be sure that if an undevout 
astronomer is mad, an undevout naturalist 
must be so equally. P 
There is one point on which we regret 
being compelled to enter, and that is, the 
numerous typographical errors to be found 
in a fourth edition corrected and enlarged. 
Printers are not infallible, and mistakes 
may arise from a variety of causes; but accu- 
ray is a matter of vital importance in a 
scientific work, and especially in one in- 
tended for beginners. ‘To give some in- 
stances. In the very first reference to the 
illustrations at the end of the book, Fig. 3 is 
indicated instead of Fig. 1, and cases 
similar to this occur no less than six times. 
The next time the plates are referred to, the 
Tyrritella mentioned is not to be found at 
al, but in its place a shell of Littorina 
littorea, with a soldier crab inside, is given. 
Further on again, Sagartia viduata is trans- 
lated “snake-locked anemone,” while the 
illustration represents S. anguicoma, which 
isevidently intended. This sort of blunder 
occurs more than once; while the spelling of 
thenames in the body of the work, the ap- 
pendix, and the plates, is anything but uni- 
form, These remarks may appear captious, 
but really to a beginner the confusion created 
by such misprints would be a serious draw- 
back at the commencement of a new study, 
and Mr. Kingsley will do well to have them 
looked to before a new edition sees the light. 





Speculations, Literary and Philosophic. By 
Thomas De Quincey. (London and Edin- 
burgh: James Hogg & Sons.) 

Hotere edition of the works of 
. incey is ually assuming ver 
emsiderable iccttens This is the thir 
wenth volume of the entire series, and the 
send which has been devoted to literary 
p nernag ay speculations. It consists of 
dcollection of eight detached papers, all of 
which bear sufficient marks of having been 

ly composed at no very recent period. 

P é@ most remarkable in the volume 

is that suggested by Mr. James’s history of 

Charlemagne, in which an acute and interest- 

ing historical parallel is drawn between that 

hero and Napoleon Bonaparte, the object of 
hich is to show Mr. De Quincey’s conviction 
the infinite inferiority of the latter. 

Throughout this paper there are abundant 

tes of that singular and characteristic 

of perception which induced Carlyle 

(ve believe) to say of De Quincey, “that he 

wg “em Wer gee differences 

o things which every one else 
tee to be exactly alike.” oa the article 
fi td Carlisle's lecture on Pope, Mr. De 

Chincey dwells principally on the inveterate 

Pee which, in his view, was inherent in 

S character, and which led him “to 
ch even the most solemn of his opinions, 
Most pathetic memorial from his 

a -ePeriences, in return for a sufficient 

deays, ion, which consideration meant 

ways, with him, poetic effect.” Mr. De 
executes his task con amore, and 

&n intimate acquaintance with his 

Which leads us to regret, however 
circumstance may be a source of 

Mation to the poet's admirers, that 

Not carried out the idea which he 

















once entertained of preparing an edition of 
Pope’s works. The papers on Sir J. Mack- 
intosh and Anecdotage are less noticeable, the 
former being merely a discussion of two or 
three points selected at random from Sir 
James’s collected works, and the latter af- 
fording a fair specimen of Mr. De Quincey’s 
lighter and more amusing style. The re- 
maining four papers are devoted to German 
literature. Two or three are simply 
translations, the first of Kant’s “Idea of a 
Universal History on a Cosmopolitical Plan,” 
and the second of Lessing’s “ Laocoon.” The 
latter is accompanied by a short introduction, 
and a few scattered notes; and any one who 
is unable to become acquainted with this 
critical masterpiece in its mother language 
will find Mr. De Quincey’s translation per- 
haps the best possibie substitute for the 
original. Of the other two papers, one gives 
a brief sketch of the life and works of Herder, 
and the other is devoted to an examination 
of Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” A blind 
and indiscriminate admiration for everything 
which bears the name of Goethe has been, 
and still is, so prevalent a feeling in England, 
that we welcome the republication of this 
latter paper with peculiar satisfaction. Mr. 
De Quincey’s criticism takes the form of a 
minute analysis of the female characters in 
this celebrated work—a mode of proceeding 
which is admirably calculated to exhibit the 
tedious and almost idiotic immorality which 
renders it conspicuous even among Goethe’s 
novels. The fact that Carlyle should have 
devoted a portion of his life to translating 
this singular book, has always seemed to us 
one of the most extraordinary and inexplicable 
anomalies of this or any other period. We 
cannot suppose that a man of his stamp 
could be influenced by a blind worship for a 
great name; nor is it easy to imagine what 
special attractions he could find in a work 
whose distinguishing characteristics are 
dullness and immorality. If, as we firmly 
believe to be the case, there are any people 
who, never having read the book, still feel a 
vague but intense respect forit on the strength 
of the names of its author and transiator, 
we strongly recommend them to devote a 
few minutes to Mr. De Quincey’s paper—a 
process which will be quite as effectual, and 
far less wearisome, than the perusal of the 
work itself. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Scarcety have we finished our chronicle 
of the proceedings at Aberdeen, where the 
great stars of physical science shone out 
gloriously in an horizon of their own—when 
the note of preparation is sounded for another 
congress in another locality. Bradford in 
Yorkshire, once famous only for its broad- 
cloths, and since celebrated for its musical 
taste and its munificent support of that most 
fascinating of the sciences—is to be the place 
of meeting for the socialists—not the dis- 
ciples of MM. Cabet and Considérant, not 
the inventors of a new Phalanstére or the 
seekers after a new Utopia, but the students 
of social science. They are generally called 
Sociologists, but Socialists is a better word ; 
and as the men who once usurped the name 
have long ago been made to understand that 
the world had no need of their theories— 
we see no reason why it should not be 
appropriated by those who have a genuine 
right to the title. At Bradford, then, in 
Yorkshire, a social congress is to assemble 
on the 10th of this present month, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Shaftes- 


bury, and the sections will respectively 
discuss jurisprudence, education, punish- 
ment and reformation, public health, and 
social economy. When we state that they 
will be headed by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood, the Hon. C. Adderley, M. Milnes, 
the Right Hon. W. Cowper, and Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth, we may at least be satisfied 
of one thing, that those who direct the con- 
gress will be themselves eminent in their 
various departments. If we spoke in terms 
of high approval of the British Association, 
we can speak in still higher ones of this 
| Society. To its annual gathering we look 
for the publication of a mass of important 
facts bearing on the condition of the people, 
and to a calm and philosophical discussion 
of the social progress and social experiments 
of the year. There is, perhaps, in all Europe, 
no name which stands higher than that of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. He has been 
a bold and consistent social reformer from 
the very commencement of his = life ; 
there is scarcely a good cause which he has 
not taken up, scarcely a movement which 
he has directed which has been unsuccessful. 
Sir William Page Wood adds to an unusual 
amount of legal learning a clearness of con- 
ception and an energy in all questions of 
social reform, which place him second only 
to the Earl of Shaftesbury, while the other 
gentlemen whose names we have recited 
have all proved their title to the confidence 
of the country. Social Science is a new term, 
and the thing itself is, as it is now treated, 
anew pursuit. That persons not individually 
interested should dive into troublesome 
statistics; that they should inquire how 
long, on the average, housemaids keep their 
places; how many persons married during 
the quarter could write their names; how 
many barrels of pilchards were salted on 
the coast of Cornwall, and how many boxes 
of sardines were sent into this country from 
Bordeaux; would have astonished our an- 
cestors much as similar inquiries surprise a 
Turk of our own time. “Oh, joy of my 
liver,” exclaimed an old pacha to an 
inquirer of this stamp; “I have been 
sixty years in this province, and twenty 
years governor of this town, but never 
yet have I inquired as to the number of the 
tiles on the houses, nor what kind of dirt the 
igs take away in their carts. Mashallah! 

ife is short: let us enjoy its blessings and 
be thankful.” Yet it is from minute in- 
quiries such as these that we are able to 
show the connection between ignorance and 
crime, between commerce and education; to 
point out the bearing of cheap food on public 
morals, and to prove that more vice springs 
from famine than famine from vice. It is no 
small thing to trace the various degrees of 
healthiness which attach to particular locali- 
ties and particular occupations, to be able to 
re-arrange in the public interest the tariff of 
benefit clubs and insurance offices, and to 
preach by a few figures a sermon against 
intemperance more terribly effective than all 
the wandering orators of the kingdom. It is 
social science which lengthens life by re- 
moving the avoidable éauses of mortality; 
which secures us unadulterated *food, and 
teaches us how to cook it; which neutralises 
the miasmata of fever, sends our dead to be 
buried beyond the walls of our cities, takes 
count of the children that are educated, and 
provides for the education of the rest; 
rescues our working-men from the gin- 
palace, provides them better recreation 
than skittles, opens galleries and museums, 
establishes libraries, cares for our soldiers 
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and seamen, penetrates into prisons, and | 
makes them houses of correction; and, in | 
short, takes the human race in its natural | 
savage state,and returns it to society civilised | 
and instructed. Such is the science which 
is to be discussed at Bradford; and if Pope | 
be right, and, | 
The proper study of mankind is man ! | 

| 

| 


it ought to attract more philosophers than 
even a lunch at Balmoral without hostess or | 
host. It is impossible not to see that we 
greatly need such meetings. Even yet in 
this vast metropolis there are huge evils 
which all the wisdom of the age has been 
impotent to prevent and helpless to cure. 
Even now houses are built without the 
slightest regard to sanitary principles, and 
draining is so imperfectly understood that | 
its very first steps are disputed. We are not | 
quite sure that we know rightly how to pave 
our streets, and as to cooking our food, nine | 
out of ten who take upon them to super- | 
intend this important operation, only waste 
good materials in producing the most in- | 
digestible and unwholesome dishes. Our | 
laws, especially our criminal laws, are neh 
uncodified mass—we might say, mess! 
Judges and juries are perpetually invading 
each other’s province; and the very prin- | 
ciples of evidence are, day by day, being | 
discussed, as though they had still to be | 
ascertained. 

If we turn to the question of education, it 
would task the calculating boy, if there be 
such an individual extant, or Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating machine, if the organ-boys will 
allow it to work properly, to count only the 
number of works which appear upon it 
monthly: readers involuntarily shrug their 
shoulders and turn to some more attractive 
topic. Everybody has his hobby and rides 
it to death, but surely there never was one 
which had so many riders, and such hard 
riders too, as education. British schools, 
national schools, training colleges, inspectors 





To turn to a different, but scarcely more 
attractive subject, who will undertake to 
teach working-men the folly of strikes; to 
show them that they are only keeping, by 
their contributions, a few delegates in idle- 


| ness and official importance ; while they are 


wasting their own resources, crippling that 


| very capital on which they have to depend, 


and depriving both themselves and their 
employers of that liberty which they pretend 
so highly to value? That a body of men 
should propose, and that in the nineteenth 


century, to equalise the condition of work- 


ing-men by causing those who had work, to 
do little, in order that those who had none 
might make up the deficiency; that they 
should deliberately claim ten hours’ wages 
for nine hours’ labour, and imagine that 
while the employer found the capital, the 
labourer, or rather the soi-disant labourer! 
should be credited with the philanthropy, is 
more than the most imaginative mind could 
conceive. Yet this has been done; and if 
common sense is ever to have any rule again 
among what are called “the operative 
classes,” it is to Social Science that we must 
owe the wonder. Well, then, may we hail 


the meeting of a few really able men, who | 


will undertake the discussion of such ques- 
tions, and who, by their position, are not 
liable to be suspected of any personal interest 
in the solution. 

Nor can we pass without notice the fre- 
quency of marriage within what are called 
the forbidden degrees of affinity. Hudibras 
assures us that: 

** Grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin ; 
And therefore no true saint allows 
That they be suffered to espouse.’’ 

But, whatever may be the case between 
Grace and Virtue, whose espousals must be 
of a highly metaphorical character, certain it 
|is that marriages contrary to our present 
| laws do take place every day, and are on the 
| increase rather than otherwise. Can social 








of schools, new books, new apparatus, new science do nothing here? Is it impossible 
examinations, claim our attention day after | to bring the pope’s law on the one hand, and 
day, till we are almost inclined to say with | the law of Nature on the other, to a fair con- 
Omar : “If these things are consistent with | flict, so that one, and one only, may be 
the Divine word, they are superfluous : if not, | acknowledged? Shall we be always looking 
they are mischievous—burn them all!” One | forward to a parliamentary decision on sub- 
branch is somewhat newer than the rest,— | jects in which the dearest interests of mor- 
the education of women. Hitherto the | tality are involved? 

higher classes have been taught to draw| ‘The great social evil, as it has been called 
execrable flowers, to talk execrable French, | —can the assembled wisdom of such men as 


to dance whatever saltations were most in | we have named devise nothing for its miti- 


fashion, and to play the piano, just so as to | gation? Granting that it will exist, can 
make it unnecessary to carry a supply of | nothing be done to render it less mischievous? 
cotton for the ears—we have improved this | must we continue to be at once the wonder 
state of things; young ladies—we use the | and the opprobrium of the world for the state 
term to distinguish them from young persons | of our streets and the evidences of our morals ? 
—have now science and history added to their | This subject is one which most moralists 


accomplishments. The literature of France shrink from, hoping that somebody else 


and Italy receives a proper degree of atten- | will take it up, desiring to see it settled, | 
tion, and that of our own country is not | though by other hands. Is this fair? Are | 


neglected. The classics have a few female | we so entirely to choose our subjects that 
votaries, and to use a commercial phrase, | some, and those among confessedly the most 
women are “looking up.” But for their poorer | important, are to be left to chance? We put 
sisters nothing very effectual has been done as | these queries with much diffidence. We 
yet, our newspapers teem with the most re- | hear from all parts of the empire similar 





= 
NEW NOVEL. 


Cousin Stella ; or, Conflict. By the Author of 
‘Violet Bank and its Inmates.” (Smith, Hie, 
& Co.) 
Tuis tale may fairly challenge a place among the 
higher, better, and more sterling class of novels 
The subject is not new ; very far from it ; we hay 
had to notice at least two works of fiction built oy 
the same substratum within the last twey 
months, but the manner in which the subject is 
handled displays great freshness and originality 
an intimate acquaintance with the secret pp. 
cesses by which moral character is developed an 
external influences brought to bear on it, and g 
the same time quite enough imaginative anj 
artistic feeling to render the incidents exceed 
interesting. We have said the subject is not ney, 
for it is simply the history of the formation of a 
young girl's character, naturally affectionate and 
honest, but most unnaturally repressed in earlydays 
by untoward circumstances. The untoward cirum- 
stances consist chiefly in the isolation of the child 
in a small Swiss village, in company with an ito 
grandmother who never sees any one,; The death 
of this oppressive and repressive incubus sets the 
girl free among her relations, and she is at once 
transported into the centre of English middle 
class society—ignorant, unformed, sensitive, but 
withall honest and brave, and of course yearning 
for affection. A certain Cousin Louis, from the 
West Indies, makes an opportune appearance, and 
takes on him the task of schooling the 
mind, to such purpose that of course the pond 
falls in love with the schoolmaster wre 
lastingly. Stella’s education in England completed, 
the scene changes to Jamaica, where she goes to 
join her father, a coarse, tipsy planter. Here she 
meets Cousin Louis again, as well as a formidable 
rival in the shape of an aunt of her own, who is 
domiciled with him, and it is here that the best 
scenes in the work are enacted. The period chosen 
is that of the fearful excitement on the subject of 
slave emancipation in connection with Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s celebrated letter, and a vivid picture is 
drawn of the state of society, black and white, in 
the island at that time. Stella’s father is poisoned 
by a revengeful black, and his two little boys ae 
cidentally falling victims to the same draught, 
Stella becomes sole owner of the property, under 
the guardianship of Cousin Louis, In one of 
risings of the slaves he receives a couple of bullets 
at the hands of a malignant scoundrel, and thoy 
his life is spared, he becomes a cripple for . 
Meanwhile Stella, having by degrees arnived 
the conviction that he returns her affection, 
insists on watching over the rest of his days” 
the character of wife and nurse. Such is4 
meagre outline of the main thread of the plot, 
which however has of course numerous : 
cations ; but enough has been developed to a 
our readers to judge how the successive scenes 
societies among which Stella is thrown, 





volting cases of wife-beating, and often wife- 
murder; but candour compels us to admit 
that, in most instances, it is a mere fight 
between two brutes, and the stronger brute 
is victorious. If it be an insult to a horse to 
apply the term “brute” to such men, it is 
difficult to find one more applicable to the 
slatternly, shrill-tongued, virago whois quite 
as violent and quite as vicious as her partner 
in dirt and misery. Social science has much 
to do here! 


complaints, and we would gladly see the 
topics we have indicated treated as they 
deserve to be by a congress so well calcu- 
lated to discuss them. We are sure that, 
by the 10th of this month there will be 
gathered together some scores of sincere 
philanthropists, with some scores of mo- 
mentous questions before them, and the 
attention of the nation at large will be turned 
to their decision, with an anxious hope that 
their deliberations will not be in vain. 








startling and chastening events which happen t 
her, and the calm admonitions of a grave am pe 
| relative, can be made in skilful hands to ope ; 
| through a history of deep interest im forming 

| very loveable character out of party ee 
| favourable materials. Almost the only ff o 
find with the book is that the details of 
conflict—or so- much of it as_ arises 4 
of the rivalry of the two ladies domiciled undert 
same roof with the objet—are worked bey 
somewhat too great an elaboration. | ne 
but a trifling fault in comparison with the - 
merits of the rest of the = = ty 

may quote Cousin Louis’s fundamen 
hie pent, “Learn to forget yourself, devote yor 
self, sacrifice yourself, that is the law set je! 
by man, but proclaimed by God. iol 
lesson Stella carefully and_ painfully learn a 
in the practice of which she spent the flower 


prime of her life. 
——————[$— 


lesson 1 





Tur Tea PLANT iw Amertca.—Mr. Forts 
in a letter to the Washington Constitution sys 
his success in cultivating the tea plant in 
| far exceeds his most sanguine expectations. 
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A Now Latin Grammar. By M. D. Kavanagh. 
(Catholic Publishing Company.) Mr. Kavanagh 
apologises for this publication by protesting that 
elementary works, clearly and concisely written, 
and methodically arranged, are treasures of incal- 
culable value, and that too many attempts cannot 
be made to render them perfect and complete. 
He has produced a Latin Grammar which is cer- 
tainly concise, which is all method, and nothing 
but method, and which is very clear to advanced 
pupils who wish to refresh their memories, or 
settle some doubt which may arise in their minds 
in the course of composition. His work is an 
outline, and nothing but an outline ; a very bare 
skeleton, every portion of which must be com- 
mitted to memory, and no scope whatever is given 
tothought. We pity the little boys whose destiny 
itistolearn Latin under Mr. Kavanagh’s guidance. 

Homeopathy and Hydropathy impartially ap- 
preciated. By Edwin Lee, M.D. 4th Edition. 
(John Churchill.) Dr. Lee demonstrates that 
homeopathy is by no means Aaron’s rod which 
ate up the rods of his brethren, and that cold 
water is not the one remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. He most victoriously, and yet 
almost unknowingly and in a manner innocently, 
establishes the fact which has long been known to 
all sensible men—not doctors—who took the 
trouble to think about the matter, that an all- 
sufficient system and an all-powerful remedy is 
justas little to be thought of as the philosopher's 
stone. If homceopathy could cure all diseases its 
eficaey would long since have ceased to be a 
moot point ; if no illness could resist the use of 
water, that liquid would be the elixir of life. But 
when all the arguments for or against have 
been exhausted—when the faculty have wrangled 
and written until their fingers and their tongues 
ate stiff, they. cannot shake the fact that important 
cares have been effected by the homeeopathic and 
by the water system, when judiciously employed, 
not by homeopathists and hydropathists, but by 
those few tolerant, discerning, and thoroughly 
tdectic philosophers of the profession who scorn 
toswear obedience to a schoo!; who, while they 
lam from, will not blindly follow the lead either 
of Hahnemann, or Priessnitz, or Abernethy, but 
Who examine all and retain the best. Nor should 
itbe forgotten that to Hahnemann’s errors we owe 
aretrenchment in the matter of those drenching 
Potions which the old school of allopathy poured 
down our throats ; while to the vagaries of the 
Messnitz school we are indebted for those de- 
licious draughts of cold water which before his 
ime were rigorously denied to the parched lips of 
the fever patient. “Dr. Lee treats of these matters 
more liberally and with greater candour than the 
Majority of his colleagues ; and the demand for 
his book furnishes unmistakeable evidence of the 
lmportanee which the public attaches to the 
subject he has broached rather than discussed. 
Studion zur Geschichte der Spanischen wid Portu- 
qusischen National Literatur. Von Ferdinand 
Wolf (Nutt.) A reprint of seven essays con- 
tributed by Herr Wolf to various German periodi- 
tls, but chiefly to the Wiener Jahrbiicher der 
thei r. Four of these essays are devoted to 

illustration of Spanish literature in the Middle 

While two more treat of the Spanish 
z#tos and the drama, and the concluding 
ae, freee to the history of Portuguese 
on On all the subjects contained im it, 
Volume affords a vast fund of information, 

t information is neither accessible, nor 
bie hor agreeable. The author belongs 
; ass of German scholars who are masters 


in hstbahgi : 

thea uusition of knowledge, but ever tyros in 
communicating it to others. As works 
rence, th 


ese books may be useful; but they 
oo, a ge on wearisome to the 
er, in the present instance, Mr. 

Would have benefited the public and in- 
own popularity, had he recast and re- 

iis magazine articles instead of simply 
ake them and appending his later ideas 
shape of long foot-notes. He would have 





more useful, in a word, a better book, had he 

been able thus far to conquer his national pre- 
| judice in favour of clumsy book-making. 

Geology in the Garden; or, the Fossils in the 
Flint Pebbles. By Rev. H. Eley, M.A. (Bell & 
| Daldy.) It would seem that geology has not even 
| yet been sufficiently popularised. Though quite 
alive to the fact that it has received a larger share 
of amateur attention than, perhaps, any other 
branch of science, Mr. Eley is not without appre- 
hension that many are deterred from its pursuit 
by an impression that it cannot be successfully 
prosecuted by any one who has not leisure and 
opportunity for extending his observation over a 
wide tract of country. Accordingly he undertakes 
to remove this impression by showing that abun- 
dant evidence and illustration of some of the most 
important geological facts may readily be found 
within the limits of any ordinary garden. As he 
confines his attention principally to such pheno- 


is not to be expected that he should descend very 
low in the geological series; and in fact he deals 
almost exclusively with the later tertiary deposits. 
Taking as his text the numerous flint pebbles 
which are scattered so abundantly over many 
parts of England, he proceeds to show that the 
nature of their fossils affords convincing proof that 
they belong to the chalk formation; states the 
different theories by which geologists have at- 
tempted to account for their origin ; and insists 
upon the fact that the varieties of form which 
they exhibit prove that they must have been 
conveyed to their present position, some by 
the agency of water, some by that of ice. He 
dwells at great length upon the evidence by 
which the activity of the latter of these agents in 
times long past has at last been conclusively 
established: in fact, he has devoted to the 
exposition of the glacial theory a far larger portion 
of his book than is assigned to the subject which 
he has selected for its second title. Having thus 
accounted for the deposit of the immediate sub- 
stratum of the garden-soil, it only remains for 
him to point out the agencies by which the soil, 
or mould, itself has gradually been formed : a task 
which he accomplishes in a very clear and interest- 
ing manner, drawing particular attention to the 
importance of the services rendered by earth- 
worms and ants in insuring the continual 
fertility of the soil by providing for the constant 
admixture of its vegetable constituents with a 
due proportion of mineral or inorganic matter. 
Such is, briefly, a summary of the contents of 
Mr. Eley’s book. There is nothing new in it ; but 


mena as occur at or near the surface of the soil, it 


|a single pair, asserting that, on this point, 
‘* science goes completely with Scripture as to the 
matter of fact against the common opinion of 
mankind.” This is surely rather a bold assertion. 
The common opinion of mankind, at least of that 
portion of it which admits the Scripture as an 
authority, is, we incline to think, in favour of the 
view that all races of men are sprung from one 
| common stock; and it is certain that there are 
| few points on which there is less unanimity in the 
opinions of the most eminent scientific men. To 
mention only one instance, is not Mr. Eley aware 
that Professor Agassiz, whom he himself charac- 
terises as ‘‘a geologist whose statements must be 
received with respect by every student of the 
science,” has recorded it as his distinct conviction 
that in no case has a species ever descended from 
a single pair. It is not our design to express an 
opinion on either side of this question, but simply 
to state the fact that it cannot yet be regarded as 
ultimately settled. Mr. Eley is perfectly at liberty 
to consider the already existing evidence as suffi- 
cient finally to decide the point ; but he will not 
strengthen his cause by claiming for his view a 
universality of adoption which it is still far from 
having actually received. 

The Atlantis. No. 1V., July. The fourth num- 
ber of The Atlantis certainly proves the existence 
of considerable mental activity among the mem- 
bers of the Catholic University of Ireland. Its 
contents are sufficiently varied, there being four 
literary and as many scientific papers. We do 
not pretend to have examined the whole ; but we 
can speak to the ability displayed in three of the 
former class: Mr. M‘Carthy’s article on Calde- 
ron’s Sorceries of Sin; Mr. W. H. Scott’s, on the 
Sibylline Riddle ; and Canon Morris, on the date 
of the Book of Job. Mr. M‘Carthy gives a well- 
written account of Calderon’s Autos Sacramentales, 
a peculiar species of dramatic composition, of 
which the Sorceries of Sin is a specimen, accom- 
panying it with some suggestive remarks on the 
Spanish rhymes of asonance ; and then proceeds 
to offer a translation of the Sorceries itself, the 
metre of which he copies throughout. Read as a 
poem, the translation is fluent, and fairly poetical. 
We get a notion of an original which is certainly 
curious and interesting; as a whole perhaps 
rather tedious, but with one really on 
yassage, where Ulysses (Man), with Sin an 
Music on one side of him, Penance and Under- 
standing on the other, is alternately told to 
remember that he lives, and to remember that he 
must die. We are glad to find that Mr. M‘Carthy 
thinks of publishing some of his translations from 





the facts with which it deals, in themselves of 


clearly and pleasantly reproduced: and_ the | 
volume, illustrated as it is by several well-exe- | 
cuted engravings of the fossils of the chalk forma- | 
tions, constitutes a very acceptable addition to our | 
already extensive stock of popular geological lite- 
rature. In his concluding chapter, Mr. Eley | 
makes a few remarks on the difficulty of recon- | 
ciling the discoveries of geological science with the 
records contained in the Mosaic writings. The 
gist of these remarks is that the time has not yet 
come when we can hope to settle this question in 
a satisfactory manner ; and that the only rational 

course is to suspend our judgment entirely for the 

present, and to devote ourselves to the acquisition 

of more exact scientific knowledge on these points. 

Mr. Eley deserves great credit for his distinct | 
enunciation of this conclusion, which, though 
probably the most reasonable at which, under | 
the circumstances, it is possible to arrive, geo- 
logists of his profession have but too seldom the 
candour to admit. But, in pursuing the subject 
further, he is led into an assertion, the truth of 
which is at least questionable. The discoveries of 
seience, he proceeds to say, have already con- 
firmed the statements of Scripture on so many 
points, that we may fairly hope that the establish- 
ment of a perfect agreement between the two 
will be the result of further research; and as 
the most striking, because perhaps the most im- 
probable, instance in which such confirmation has 
been afforded, he cites the Mosaic statement that 








% more readable, a more interesting, a 





all the inhabitants of the earth have sprung from 


great intrinsic interest, are carefully compiled and | 


Calderon in a separate form. The paper on the 
Sibylline Riddle is short, mentioning the condi- 
tions of the problem, and giving the proposed 
solution, épx} téAos. Whether or no this be the 


| true answer to a question which has puzzled so 


many ages of the learned, it has certainly much in 
its favour. If we demur to anything, it is to the 
separation into two words, of which the riddle 
gives us no hint, and to the mode of estimating 
the number, not by the powers of the nine letters, 
but by those of the two, a and w ; the attempt too 


| to account for the missing forty is perhaps too 
| ingenious. 


But the most considerable of the 
three is Canon Morris’s article, which is quite a 
monograph in its way. His belief is that the Book 


| of Job was written in the time of the captivity ; 
| and his arguments from the contents of the book 


are certainly very strong. His command of 


| general philology seems great, and his illustra- 


tions are lively and well-chosen, though his style 
sometimes offends against good taste, and his trans- 
lations, which are mostly in anapestic rhythm, are 
forced and obscure, and require his accompanying 
paraphrases to explain them. But the whole 
paper shows attainments and powers which would 
be well employed in some substantial work on 
biblical criticism. The spirit which breathes 
through the article is in general sensible and 
candid, liberal in the best sense : and the remarks 
on the province of criticism in matters of this sort 
are such as a Protestant Christian may gladly 
welcome. We are pleased also to notice the 
candour and fairness with which Mr. M‘Carthy 
acknowledges the merits of Dean Trench’s analysis 
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and critique of one of Calderon’s plays. On the 
whole we lay down the number with great pleasure 
to think how much there is which we can 
sympathise with and admire in the productions of 
writers connected with a body so exclusive in its 
professions as the Catholic University of Ireland. 
Perhaps we may be pardoned for any satisfaction 
that we may feel in noticing that four at least of 
the eight writers, including the two last of the 
three whom we have selected for criticism, were 
originally English churchmen. 

Pronunciation of the French Language. (Long- 
mans.) How many more attempts to put sound 
upon paper shall we chronicle? Can any amount 
of English reading and explanation induct an 
English child into the mysteries of the French 
uw, eu, teu? In this treatise we have the opinions 
of M. Darqué, who hopes to achieve his object by 
an introductory treatise on the vocal organs. 
Says M. Darqué : 

**T have not been able to ascertain the use of the ven- 
tricles of the glottis in the production of sound; neverthe- 
less, it has been affirmed by most of the physiologists who 
examined into the matter, that these ventricles served to 
render the sound more harmonious.” 

We believe we are justified in believing that so 
short a period as an attentive fortnight in Paris 
will tend more to an acquisition of the true 
Parisian accent than all the treatises to that effect 
ever penned. 

Choix des Meilleures Scenes de Moliére. Par 
Dr. E. Dubuc. A collection of scenes from 
Molitre, to which even Tartuffe himself would not 
openly object. 

Poems. By Robert Macleod. Mr. Macleod pos- 
sesses one good quality—courage to wit, or he would 
never have published his poems, much less have 
dedicated them to the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the Glasgow Celtic Society. As for sending them 
to the reviewers, a man who can go the length 
of writing the following verse, would stand at 
nothing : 

Last night she broke her china jug, 
The dog-disease had killed her dog, 
A scab broke out within the lug 
’ her son Alick, 
An’ Jock was sufferin’ i’ the rug 
Wi' the colic! 

As for Mr. Macleod’s command over the English 
language—here is a sample : 

With due respect await the great, 
Lay not aside decorum, 

But shrink not from your own estate, 
However mean its form. 

If this kind of thing is liked in Glasgow, in the 
name of common sense let it be confined to that city. 

Joseph. A Poem. By Sharon. (Ward.) Here 
is a specimen of this biblical poem :—‘: Bury me 
not in any plot of Egypt’s soil, I say ; but when I 
die, let my bones lie, beside my sire’s I pray.” 

Buckland s Elements of Botany. (Hall, Virtue, 
&Co.) Thirty-six 18mo. pages of elements for 1s. 
is rather an expensive publication, especially 
when the thirty-six pages are full of dry, unin- 
teresting, and far from lucid reading. 

Mr. Hodgson has added to his series of cheap 
novels a tale, entitled Smugglers and Foresters, a 
book containing many good scenes. 

Amongst several new editions, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s The Warden is conspicuous. 

We have received Hardwicke’s Titles of Courtesy. 
Compiled by Edward Walford, M.A. A book 
fully equal in accuracy to any of a similar character 
brought out by Mr. Hardwicke. 
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Adams (H. c.), New Greek Delectus, 9th ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Arvine’s Cyclopedia, Moral and Religious Anecdote, new ed. post 
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0. 2s. 6d. 
Atkinson (E. W.), Extremes, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
meh (The) Little Daughter, edited by Gresley, 3rd ed. 18mo. 


Benezet (Anthony), A Memoir, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bickersteth (E.), Child's Book of Prayers, 4th ed. 18mo. Is. 

Blenkarn (J.), British Timber Trees, post 8vo. 5s. 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library : Evenings at Haddon Hall, 5s. 

Browne (E. H.), Sermons on Atonement and other Subjects, 8vo. 5s. 
artwright (Mrs.), Pilgrim Walks, a Chaplet of Memories, 12mo. 5s. 

harlesworth (M.), Mainstay of Life, new ed. 12mo. 5s. 

hristy’s Minstrels’ Songs, Part IV. 4to. 1s. 

icero’s Orations, by Anthon, new ed. 12mo. 6s. 

jaudius; or, the Messenger of Wandsbeck and his Message, post 8vo. 


as. 6d. 
Clayton (Cd. Sermons preached at Cambridge, 12mo. 5s. 
Clegg (S.), Treatise on Manufacture of Coal Gas, 3rd ed. 4to. 31s. 6d. 
(J.), The Great Tribulation, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
C.), ‘Works, Library Edition, Christmas Books, 6s. 
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More (H.), Pietas Privata, Private Devotion, square 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Morning of Life, by Author of “ Gordon of Duncairn,” 2 vols. 21s. 
My Earnings ; or, Story of Ann Ellison’s Life, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 





Domestic Architettire in England—Richard II. to Henry VIII. 
rts, 8y0. 30s. 
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Gane from: Story, New Test. Narratives Explained, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Gyll (J.), A on Language, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


-), Genera and Species of British Butterflies, royal 


1s. 6d; 
Joseph; a D , by Sharon, 12mo, 28, 6d. 
Lee (Holme), Hawksview ; a History, new ed, 12mo. 2s. 


’ 
Mabel Owen, an Autobio; Z vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Maginn (W.}, Auatspere Pape , 
Mann (T.) M: 
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apers, Grave and Gay, 12mo. 6s. 

a y German Schools and Schoolmasters, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

a (Ww. H.), Erin-go-Bragh ; or, Irish Life and Pictures, 2 vols. 
8. 


Culture of the Peach and Nectarine, 8vo. 33.6. 


elson’s School Series: Sixth ssons, 12mo. Is. 


Otto (D_ E.), French Conversational Grammar, 


12mo. 5s. 
ee al oes Spot in Connection with our Polity, &c., post &vo. 
1s. 6d. 
Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 1s. 
Parlour Library: Evans (A.), Elstey ; or, Settled for Life, 12mo. ls. 6d. 
Richmond (L.), Annals of the Poor, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 
Robinson Crusoe. Life of author by Stebbing, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Routledge’s Standard Novels: Lytton (E. B.), Caxtons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Scott (Sir W.), Antiquary, Vol. 2, illustrated ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
ar acrid (W. M.), Virginians, a Tale of Last Century, Vol. 2, 
vo. 13s. 
Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, Vol. 1, new ed. post Syo. 
4s. 6d. and 5s. 
Thompson (Major-General), Letters to his Constituents, Vol. 2, 


2mo. 1s. 6d. 
Tytler (A. F.), Mary and Florence; or, Grave and Gay, 12th ed. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Wenkstern (0.), History of War in Hungary, 1848-9, 12mo. 6s. 

West (C.), Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 4th ed. 8vo. 14s. 

Wilbraham (F. M.), History of Kingdom of Judah, 1&mo. 1s. 6d. 

Wilkins (H. M.), Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo. 4s. 

Wilson (J.), Our Farm Crops, No. a cae 8vo. 1s, 

Wiltsch (J. E.), Handbook of the Geography and Statistics of the 
Church, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wordsworth (C.), Occasional Sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey, Vol. 7, Svo. 6s. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Coiuier ‘‘Fouio.”—The temporary re- 
pose in which the Shaksperian combatants seem 
to be indulging, suggests the propriety of review- 
ing the principal points of the contest,—the 
nature and weight of the charges brought against 
the authenticity of this now famous ‘‘ Folio,”—the 
manner in which they have been met, and the 
steps which must be taken on either side before 
the matter can be considered finally determined. 
Although we might reasonably have hoped that a 
controversy of this nature would be set at rest by 
the facts themselves, it is nevertheless not sur- 
prising, that in the minds of many, considerations 
of personal character should exercise a very con- 
siderable influence. We may regret that this 
should be the case, and that such a question should 
not be discussed on other and more convincing 
grounds. But this would seem to be impossible. 
Mr. Collier’s friends not unnaturally advance, as 
a powerful argument in his favour, his long life of 
hitherto unchallenged integrity ; while on the other 
hand we can hardly believe a public department 
would pledge itself to a judgment so decided, 
unless able to confirm it by the most un- 
questionable proof. Could, indeed, this question 
be restricted to the simple fact, whether the 
corrections made in the margins of the ‘‘ Folio” 
belong, as Mr. Collier asserts, to the middle of 
the seventeenth, or, as the authorities of the 
Museum believe, of the nineteenth century, the 
public would not have hesitated as to which of 
the two opinions was most entitled to credit. 
Mr. Coilier has doubtless had considerable practice 
in ancient documents, but no one, we presume, of 
his most confiding friends, would set his opinion, 
on a question of hand-writing, against that of Sir 
Frederick Madden ; while at the same time the 
unanimity of a body of gentlemen—trained as 
must be those who are employed in the depart- 
ment of manuscripts, with a daily experience such 
as no private student can command, and with 
hourly access to writings of all periods—must be 
considered to have the greatest weight, in any 
arg arc er subject. If, therefore, the case 
1ad rested simply on paleographic evidence, we 
should unhesitatingly admit the verdict of the 
Museum as decisive. As, however, it was clearly 
seen from the first by Mr. Collier's friends, that, 
allowing the evidences of forgery to be as distinct 
as Mr. Hamilton asserts they are, it was im- 
possible to doubt that Mr. Collier himself must 
have observed them, they have been driven, as 
we before said, to fall back upon character and 
reputation, and thus have converted what was a 
purely literary question into one painfully per- 
sonal, Let us now see how the case at present 
stands. On the 2nd of July, Mr. Hamilton’s letter 
appeared in the Zimes ; his main charges against 
the ‘‘Folio” being, first, that the ‘Old Cor- 


rector’s” hand was an impossible one, on the 
paleographic ground that the forms of the letters 
employed belong, in some instances, to the six. 
teenth, but in many other cases to the eighteenth 
century, while, occasionally, those occurring in 
the margins are not met with at all in authentic 
documents ; the second and graver charge being 
that in numerous instances suggestions and cor. 
rections written in pencil, in a hand of the present 
day, but partially rubbed out, are plainly t 
be seen wnderlying the professedly old writing, 
It is hard to conceive a proof of forgery more 
strong than this; and should such a proof be in. 
controvertibly established, we should have no 
hesitation in maintaining that the question of 
forgery or no forgery is fully determined. Nor 
can we forget that the attempt made by M, 
Collier to aid the somewhat doubtful authenticity 
of his volume by asserting that it formerly be. 
longed to Mr. Parry, failed in a very singular and 
disastrous manner, that gentleman utterly re. 
pudiating all knowledge or connection with it, 
Without, therefore, in the least prejudging the 
issue of this remarkable controversy, we cannot 
but think that unless Mr. Hamilton’s facts” 
are speedily disproved, all reasonable men vill 
give their decision against this ‘‘ Folio.” We may 
add, too, from our knowledge, that the officers of 
the Museum do not stand alone in the opinion 
which has been publicly expressed by one of 
them, but that many of those gentlemen who 
have had the longest experience in the study of the 
Public Records, entirely coincide with them: 
while on the other hand it cannot fail to be 
remarked, that although Mr. Collier has among 
his friends some. paleographers of repute, not a 
solitary one of these persons has lent his name or 
his authority to the support of the corrections in 
this ‘‘ Folio.” It is probable that most people 
will deem such a silence at least significant, the 
more so, as the original assertion with regard to 
the pencil-marks has now remained for some 
months uncontradicted, though the ‘‘ Folio” has 
been minutely scrutinised by many of Mr. Collier's 
friends. One word more. We hear it rumoured 
that Mr. Hamilton proposes to introduce into his 
forthcoming pamphlet, a description of certain 
documents relating to Shakspere preserved in 
the library at Dulwich, together with a notice of 
the Shaksperian papers in the sero of 
Lord Ellesmere. It has been stated by Mr. Collier 
that several of these were some years ago discovered 
by him, and as such he afterwards published them 
for the Shakspere Society. It has been asserted 
that they, too, or at least some of them, are 
recent forgeries. By all means, let the Dulwich 
manuscripts be carefully examined, and let the 
learned librarian of Bridgewater House give to 
the world the result of the investigations on which 
we understand he is at present engaged ; but, for 
our own part, we should prefer to see the questions 
that have arisen relative to the ‘“ Folio” discussed 
alone, and on their own merits. 


Tuk Winpsor RAFFAELLE Drawines.—Photo- 
graphs of the original drawings by Rafselle.® 
the Royal Library at Windsor have been pin 
taken, at the expense of His Royal-Highness P 
Prince Consort, and the negatives presented to the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee 
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is a move in the right direction, and we are p 


| to see the growing taste for photographs 4 ge 
| paintings, as well as the low price at whic 


are being offered in the shops, in different parts 
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The portrait of a man whose memory oo 
rising in national estimation—we mean 1 : 
Cromwell—has just made its appearance. Po 
portrait is kit-kat size, and has been paint il 


| re - cate Rev. 
| a miniature in the possession of the : 
| Dawe Wickham, rector of Horsington, Somerset 


. aS Re by 
shire. The miniature was originally present 
Cromwell to his favourite, General Whalley, 
whence it came into the Wickham family, 
are lineal descendants of the great, vee : 
Wickham. On the back of the miniature 
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well appears to have scratched his name; at least | 
the hand bears a striking resemblance to that of | 
the Protector. The artist of the portrait is Mr. | 
T. Lewis, who is known as portrait painter, and | 
whose productions are generally characterised by 

ttrath and force of expression, and for an 
individuality of character which is rare in a) 
inter. The likeness of Cromwell is singularly | 
striking, even to the “‘buncles” on his face ; and | 
the intellectual vigour of the brow is brought | 
out with great force. 
we think, that corresponds to Lord Macaulay's 
description in his history. 

The next General Meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society takes place at 
Harrow on the 6th inst. A local committee, con- 
sisting of the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A., 
rier, Rev. R. J. Knight, M.A., Rev. B. H. 
Drury, M.A., Rev. R. Middlemist, M.A., Rev. 
B. E. Westeote, M.A., Rev. W. M. Hine, M.A., 
(. F. Harris, Esq., M.A.,; W. Bond, Esq., E. T. 
Hlliot, Esq., G. G. Scott, Esq., A.R.A., D. Bur- 
ton, Esq., Edward Richardson, Esq., Henry W. 
Sass, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the Society, was formed 
to make the necessary arrangements, and by the 
kind permission of the Rev. R. Middlemist met 
at his house on Tuesday last. It was hoped that 
lord Northwick would have been able to preside 
on the occasion of the meeting, but engagements 
in another county will prevent his doing so. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Paris, September 28. 

Writ! the example of the Duc de Broglie’s son- 
in-law (Count d’Haussonville) has been followed, 
and in the same paper, and by one of the most 
illustrious men in France ; and the sensation pro- 
duced isa great one. Last Sunday, the first page 
of the Courrier duu Dimanche bore upon it the title 
of “The Periodical Press and Universal Suffrage,” 
and two columns and a-half of the noblest prose 
ever read were closed by the signature of Villemain. 
The attack is a serious one, for it sets things for 
the first time in their true light, and shows where 
the defect really exists, and where the tyranny 
really lurks. I do not think in England you 
quite understand the bearings of what is the law 
here upon what may present itself as a mere 
incident in public discussion. There are Acts of 
Parliament in France by which what is arbitrary 
been made legal. 


stood, The organic law, for instance, to which 
the Minister of the Interior adverts in his 
recent Circular to the préfets is a document where- 
bya fundamental institution of Imperial France 
8 Peis to the world. If the empire is, 
and is admitted to be, these organic laws also are, 
and are the instruments whereby the country is, 

y its own consent, governed. You could as 
reasonably overthrow the throne of Louis Napo- 
ton as the organic laws, which mainly form what 
he is pleased to denominate the country’s ‘‘Consti- 
tution,” 

But, to proceed farther, it was found that on 
several points there were legal wants and failings 
ae which political offenders could creep out 

a ove with government.® Little by little 
these defects have been remedied, and laws, appa- 
rently harmless, because not sharpened for imme- 

application, have been voted by the Corps 

ifand Senate, in virtue of which there is 

Y 4 conceivable means for a French citizen to 

ee if he once get into the scrape of displeasing 

oct But the last blow of all was 

in March, 1858, when the famous Lois des 
were voted. 

the French law now stands, 
it there should be no law at all, and that the 
the of the tribunals should give way to what is 
b ery arbitrary action of the executive. If 
that tee of public expression be committed— 

's, if any one write and print what seems dis- 
to the Emperor and his ministers, —the 
inj take no notice of the matter ; the offence 


” be one by the minister of the interior, 


it is in fact legal 


administratively, not judicially, dealt 


This is the Cromwell, as | 


This is the curious part of | 
thewhole, and the part not thoroughly under- | 
| impart to a third-rate French rhymester in what 
| fashion he desired his immortal serio-comic epic 


| had the exceeding condescension to improvise a 


_ lies, perhaps, the very reason. Men who haggle 


with. This is the point I think not sufficiently 
appreciated by us in England. The deputies of 
France were, by a hundred various influences (for 
they at first resisted), brought to will away their 
best privileges ; and the public thought and the 
possible expression of it were deliberately taken 
away from the protection of the law ; and it was 
made legal that they should be delivered over to the 
administrative mercies of the government—thus, 
in this case, admitted to act as judge in its own 
trial, as executioner of its own personal enemy. 
| Louis Napoleon is not more averse from liberty 
than he is from the appearance of being a despot. He 
will let no man have his own way, but he is not easy 
till he has forced the nation into signing away its own 
freedom—he, an oppressor! Heaven forbid! he, 
in oppressing, only carries out the wish of the 
country, which absolutely asks him to put his 
boot heel upon its neck! Now, here is just the 
piece of imperial cheatery which Villemain in his 
article lays pitilessly bare. He goes to this 
point at once, and no one has done so before him. 
He lays bare the one underlying fundamental 
grievance, that which, once permitted to be, 
engenders all the rest as a natural inevitable 
consequence. 

You may depend upon it this article in the 
Courrier du Dimanche is one which will plant a 
most venomous thorn in the side of Louis Na- 
poleon, and rankle all the more, that he must 
dissimulate his intense annoyance at it, or make 
himself ridiculous by avowing his weakness and 
vulnerability to such attacks. 

Just at this dead season people know so little 
what to be at in this deserted capital, that at this 
moment they are actually betaking themselves 
again to magic. Like the cobbler, Merle, in Sir 
Edward Lytton’s new book of ‘‘ What will he do 
with it?” the Parisians, having absolutely 
nothing to do, are betaking themselves to ‘‘look- 
ing in the crystal,” and spirit-rapping and table- 
turning is beginning again here, as though the 
denizens of the Paris thoroughfares were so many 
Yankees. The famous Mr. Hume is distanced, 
and the present magician is a German with a 
French name, a M. Richard. This wonderful 
medium convened a party of savants, literary men, 
blue stockings, and members of the demi-monde 
(interspersed with Poles and Russians), the other 





evening, and actually made them believe they had 
evoked no less a personage than Lord Byron, who, 
to please them, performed no less an achievement 
than dictating the concluding stanzas of ‘‘ Don 
Juan.” That is, his Lordship was kind enough to 


should be terminated. Some of the persons present 
not being satisfied with this, however, the ‘‘ spirit” 


certain number of stanzas for the particular benefit 
of the foreigner who was to terminate ‘‘ Don 
Juan” in English! and the Parisians, Poles, 
Russians, Swedes, and other continental ladies 
and gentlemen there assembled, gave, as their 
unanimous opinion, that finer English never was 
penned, and that only Byron himself could have 
dictated such thoroughly Byronian verses ! 
Byron’s was not the only ‘‘spirit” called up, 
and reported to have ‘‘come when it was called,” 
that eternal Ninon de l’Enclos was evoked by 
some of the fair dames present, and questioned (of 
course !) upon what the secrets were by which she 
managed to preserve her youth so long. From 
what I hear and can make out (for, as in all cases 
where intense curiosity is manifested, and where 
what is called ‘‘the whole world” is busy with’any- 
thing, the various accounts one gets all differ),— 
as far then as I can make out, the principal receipt 
for her immortal youth furnished by Ninon would 
seem to have been that she slept a great deal. 
Perhaps this might be a gentle hint to her dis- 
turbers to leave her in peace, and not trouble her 
slumbers any more. The one thing curious in all 
this is, the fact of its forming the subject for no 
end of talk and pre-occupation ; and yet we are in 
the nineteenth century, and in a town where 
one would not think mystical credulity to 
be precisely a fashionable failing. But there 


over the degree of faith they shall grant to divine 
and revealed truths, will vouchsafe unlimited 
eredence to an old crone’s tale of the Devil. 

An ‘‘eagle” of the lesser order of feuilletons, 
who had dropped somewhat into the shade, has 
just come forth anew, lustring his plumage with 
his beak and smoothing down his wings. M. 
Edmund About has re-appeared, and now fur- 
nishes the new paper, L’ Opinion Nationale, with a 
weekly chronicle under the title he took when at 
the Figaro. His feuilletons are entitled ‘‘ Lettres 
@un Bon Jeune Homme,” and purport to be a 
‘*yeview” of anything and everything. A month 
ago, or thereabouts, Montégut, the critic of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, wrote an article on About, 
in which he - him pretty much in his right 
place, and told him he was also vastly ‘‘super- 
ficial,” and had better halt awhile now, and 
take breath before he began to ‘‘ entertain ” 
the public any more. And, truly, never was 
advice better bestowed. If ever a man did want 
for the sake of his own talent to ‘‘lie bye” for a 
time, certainly that man was About, who, at a 
comparatively early age is far more out-written 
than Alexandre Dumas the elder. But About is 
a terrible example of the necessities of this class 
of writer in France. If they do not write, what 
are they todo? The stringing together of phrases 
is that whereon their livelihood depends ; to live 
they must talk, whether they have anything to say 
or not. Conscientious, reflecting men here have 
something to say ; they have to protest against the 
way in which they are ‘‘kept down ;” but that is 
precisely what they are not allowed to say. Con- 
sequently, when they are neither ‘ reflecting” 
nor ‘‘ conscientious,” and want to make money, 
they must write what they do not think, or write 
without thinking at all. Here is the cause of so 
much waste prose in France, of so many word- 
dealers, and of the prodigious disrespect with 
which what calls itself ‘‘ society” treats all those 
who belong to the confraternity of the hommes 
de lettres. 





ARCHEOLOGY. 
— > — 

Illustrations of Roman London. By Charles 
Roach Smith. (Printed for the Subscribers, 
and not published.) 

Every Londoner is conscious of the existence of 
the London sewers. Sometimes they force them- 
selves on his sense of sight, sometimes on that of 
smell, Else he is content to let his knowledge 
of them lie dormant. When he thinks of them 
at all it is probably as the principal agent in pol- 
luting the Thames ; as a means of affording occu- 
pation to a certain loquacious Board of Works ; 
or as a never-failing source of enjoyment to sani- 
tary reformers. The Parisian has during the 
past month (Revue des Deux Mondes for Sep- 
tember) had the London Sewers—‘‘ works no less 
illustrating the civilisation of England than the 
most magnificent streets of the metropolis ”— laid 
open to him as the favourite haunt of mudlarks 
and shore-men. But there is another aspect in 
which they may be regarded. They are the tele- 
scopes which, penetrating through the darkness of 
bygone centuries, reveal the rude beginning and 
ancient state of the mighty city. It is from 
having known how to employ them as his chief 
instrument of investigation that Mr. Smith has 
been able to produce the goodly tome before us. 
‘‘The present volume is, for the most part, the 
result of personal investigations made during my 
residence in Lothbury and in Liverpool Street, in 
the City of London. The excavations which led 
to those researches were made for sewerage, for 
what is commonly termed ‘city improvements,’ 
and for deepening the bed of the Thames to facili- 
tate navigation. A wide space in the area of the 
Roman city has, consequently, been penetrated in 
various directions, by deep longitudinal cuttings 
in the centre of streets; and, occasionally, by 
transverse channels. Where new streets were 
formed the foundations of the houses required 
greater width of excavation; but the sections 
were not so deep as those for sewers.” : 

The sewers, therefore, however ‘‘uncongenial 
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to have been, were his chief resource ; but he and 
his fellow-labourers found rather discouragement 
than assistance in their explorations from the civic 
authorities. Still, they worked on diligently ; 
and, if much has been irrecoverably lost, a very 
large amount of valuable materials has been pre- 
served by their exertions. 
We may congratulate Mr. Smith on the com- 
letion of the work by which his name is most 
ikely to be remembered. He has done his part 
towards a restoration of Londinium Augusta. The 
vestiges of its houses and public monuments ; the 
habits, ornaments, household gods, domestic im- 

lements, and money of its inhabitants, which, 

uring so many years, he had diligently brought 
together, though rejected by the Corporation, 
have found a safe and honourable asylum in the 
British Museum; and the information accumu- 
lated in the course of his prolonged investigations 
is here enshrined in the secure keeping of the 
printing-press. Having thus happily seen the 
fruits of his labours well harvested, he may now 
turn with a light heart to fresh fields and pastures 
new. 

And on the whole the subscribers may be con- 
gratulated equally with the author on the com- 

letion of these ‘‘ Illustrations.”” There is little, 
if anything, absolutely new in the book ; but then 
it only professed to present in a complete and 
condensed form the substance of the papers by 
Mr. Smith, which had appeared in the Archawologia 
and elsewhere, and which papers (if our memory 
do not mislead us) must stretch back over 
nearly a quarter of a century. The work of 
re-casting these materials has, however, been 
very well done. The papers are not merely 
pieced together, but fairly re-moulded; and the 
whole is arranged in a clear connected manner. 
Many of the engravings are the same which 
illustrated the papers in the Avchwologia, having 
been lent for the purpose by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, but several are new, and together they 
torm a very sufficient and very useful elucidation 
of the text. 

The object Mr. Smith has had in view has been, 
‘*as far as it was practicable, to convey a notion of 
Roman London by the antiquities themselves,” 
and in this he has very fairly succeeded. Any one 
not quite unused to such inquiries, who will read 
carefully through his book and spend an hour or 


two in examining the actual remains in the British | 


Museum—most of which are referred to, and many 
of them figured in this volume—will be able to 


| 
| 








| principal 


form as clear a notion probably of Roman London | 


as the materials in existence permit. : 

What remains of Londinium lies deeply hidden. 
Except a fragment or two of the ancient wall— 
and the most remarkable piece of that now forms 


art of a stable—a hypocaust beneath the Coai | 


xchange, and a bath still in use in a court 
in the Strand, nothing remains visible in situ. 


To find anything where it originally stood, you | 


must, like the author, follow the progress of the 
mavvy or the bricklayer’s labourer. Over the 
Roman city lie the ashes of more than one other of 
long subsequent date. As it was described three- 
quarters of a century ago, in digging downwards 
in the very heart of Londinium Augusta, Lombard 
Street : ‘The soil is almost uniformly divided into 
four strata; the uppermost, thirteen feet six inches 
thick, of factitious earth; the second, two feet 
thick of brick, apparently the ruins of buildings ; 
the third, three inches thick, of wood ashes, ap- 
parently the remains of a town built of wood, and 
destroyed by fire ; the fourth of Roman pavement, 
common and tesselated.” Of a city that has been 
the scene of so many catastrophes—from that 
terrible one in the reign of Nero, when the city 
itself was destroyed, and more than 70,000 of its 
inhabitants perished, down to the Great Fire 
which swept away every relic of an older 
London—we must not look for more than such 
fragmentary vestiges as find their fitting home 
in a museum, and their record in an archeological 
treatise. 

Mr. Smith is disposed to assign much wider 
bounds to the original Roman city than Mr. 
Taylor and some other careful investigators. 


centre of the earlier Londinium, he is ‘‘ inclined 
to place the northern wall somewhere along the 
course of Cornhill and Leadenhall Street; the 
eastern in the direction of Billiter Street and 
Mark Lane; the southern in the line of Upper 
and Lower Thames Street ; and the western, on 
the eastern side of Walbrook. This suggested 
plan will give the form of an irregular square, 
in about the centre of each side of which may be 
placed the four main gates, corresponding with 
Bridge Gate, Ludgate, Bishopsgate, and Aldgate.” 

But whatever may have been its extent, it is 
evident that during the Roman occupation, London, 
ever the great centre of insular commerce, was as 
decidedly as it is now, a city of rapid and constant 
growth. Burial places, rubbish pits, and the 
like,—places always rigidly relegated outside the 
walls of a Roman city—are found covered over, 
and included within its later boundaries; and 
some of these places, sealed up, as it were, by the 
Roman builder for future examination, have 
yielded the most instructive and suggestive of 
recent discoveries. Such especially was that curious 
receptacle of workmen’s broken materials ; loads 
of oystershells, and animal and vegetable matter, 
the refuse of neighbouring provision shops ; old 
sandals from the shoemaker’s, broken lamps, 
glass, pottery, and rubbish of all kinds, ‘‘ which 
had in their day been thrown away with the 
sweeping of streets and houses,” laid open in 
excavating the foundations of the present Royal 
Exchange. The ultimate dimensions of Londinium, 
as it was when the Romans relinquished posses- 
sion of the island, are defined by Mr. Smith as 
being ‘from Ludgate on the west to the Tower 
on the east, about a mile, and about half a mile 
from the wall on the north (London Wall) to the 
Thames.” There was also a humbler suburb, then 
as now, on the Southwark side. 

Over nearly the whole of this space Roman 
remains have been found, and in the exhumation 
of a large proportion of those found during the 
last twenty years, Mr. Smith has “ assisted.” Of 
these remains he has here preserved an account 
sufficiently ample for the general reader, and 
suggestive to the antiquary. Taking the 
classes into which these remains 
may be most conveniently classified, he devotes 
a section of his book to each. Under the head 
of ‘‘Inscriptions and Sculptures,” he gives a 
detailed account of all the former which are 
known to have been at any time found within the 
city ; and describes minutely such of the latter as 
are of most general interest (in the case of a frag- 
ment of a group of the Dew Matres, extending his 
notice into a dissertation on those divinities), and 
giving engravings of the principal objects in each 
division. ‘‘Tesselated Pavements” are the subject 
of the next section, and some very accurate 
(though too brightly coloured) engravings are 


| given of the very fine ones now in the British 


Museum, the East India House, and elsewhere. 


| But if the examples shown in these sections, and 


that on ‘‘ Wall Paintings,” prove that the citizens 
of London employed the best available talent in 
the decoration of their villas, we learn from the 
section on ‘‘ Bronzes,” that the public places of 
the City were not left unadorned—the leading 
illustrations being the colossal head of the Emperor 
Hadrian, fished up from the Thames by old London 
Bridge, and the bronze hand of still larger propor- 
tions found in Thames Street. That London pos- 
sessed works of art of a style of excellence very rare 
in provincial cities, is shown by the exquisite 
statuettes of the so-called Apollo (but which is 
certainly not an Apollo), the misnamed Jupiter, 


workmanship. The ‘‘ Pottery” found in London is 


mostly fragmentary, but some of these fragments | 


are shown by the engravings to have been of a 
superior description: the great bulk of it how- 
ever is, as might be expected, of a common kind. 
Of the little clay statuettes, so frequently met 
with in foreign collections, which ‘‘ served for 
domestic ornaments, votive offerings, and as lares 
and penates in the dwellings of the humbler 
_ classes,” not many. have been found in London, 


represented and described in this vol 
and are preserved in the British Museuy 
The Lamps found in London “are all, ij 
single exception, of terra-cotta, and chiety 
of small size, three or four inches jn Jeng’ 
The greater number are of a reddish gp 
quite plain, furnished with a handle, and a sing), 
nose for the wick.” The Glass found consist 
partly of bowls, and wide-mouthed cups of - 
rare workmanship ; but several fragments jy», 
been. discovered of a flat and Semi-transparey 
kind, leading to the conclusion that the windy, 
of the villas of the wealthier citizens were glaue 
‘Personal ornaments and implements of 4, 
toilet,” are very numerous and of great yarjety 
but not of a costly description ; even the fibylp 
which are the most conspicuous of the ornameys 
discovered in London, being ‘“‘ only such as yer 
commonly worn, and conveying no notion of thy 
more complex and expensive kinds worn by ty 
wealthier classes.” Such as they are, howeve 
they are duly illustrated by graver as well as vet 
So also are the sandals which protected the fe 
of the citizens, and the ‘‘tables” in which, li 
Hamlet, they set down their daily deeds ani 
observations ; as well as their knives and forks, 
steel-yards, bells, mill-stones, and all sors 
of things, down to shoemaker’s aywls, th 
almost exact counterpart of those of the present 
day. Finally, the volume concludes with g 
chapter on ‘‘ Coins,” of which many are engraved, 
while a list is given of upwards of two thous 
Roman coins, the whole of which, during the hs 
twenty years, passed under the eye of the author; 
many of these coins “are of considerable individul 
interest, and of great rarity.” 

The volume is very well got up, and rey 
correctly printed; but it would have been im- 
proved by a synoptical table of contents, without 
which (as well as a full index) no antiquarian 
work should ever be issued. 





SCIENTIFIC. 

AsTronoMy.—An examination of the pertur 
bations of Uranus by the celebrated astronomers 
Le Verrier and Adams, in connection with caleula 
tions based on Newton’s theory of gravitation, te 
sulted in the master-stroke of modern science, viz, 
the discovery of a new planet, and the consequent 
doubling of the known extent of the solar system. 
If, however, Uranus offered difficulties to th 
astronomer by reason of its distance from th 
sun and the slowness of its motion, Mercury, 
the other hand, eludes our vision by the rapidity 
of its flight, and by its constant immersion in the 
solar rays. It results from this, that although, 
with the exception of Venus and Mars, this plane 
is nearer to the earth than any other, it is, of 4 
the members of the solar system one of the bodies 
with which we possess the least acquaintante, 
Struck with our ignorance of the motions of this 
planet, M. Le Verrier has made it the subject 
of a series of observations, the results of 
which he communicated to the Academie des 
Sciences, at the meeting of the 12th instant. 
It is well known that the motions. of Mer 
cury do not cojncide with those indicated by 
Newton's theowy, and it was to this pol 
more especially that Le Verrier turned his atte 





tion. According to him, we must add thirty 
seconds to the perihelionary motion of the = 
in order that its theory may coincide with that 
the sun. It is impossible to actribute these vant 
tions to error in the observation, for such mist 


| could not have been committed by the most us 
and the Mercury; to say nothing of the little | 
silver Harpocrates, and others of scarcely inferior , 


Le Verrier was then drivel 
i admit 
and 


trious astronomers. é 
in order to account for these anomalies, t0 
| the existence of a new body between the sum 
Mercury, whose mass should be equal to 
planet, or elsé to suppose the existence of a bir 
tity of asteroids, which, acting together, ™ 

| produce an effect similar to that which heres 
caused by a planet. Supposing these aster 
exist, there are two systems of observations 
which recourse could be had for their discov 


: dise 
| The first would be to photograph the solar 
each day, as Sir John Herschel recommended 
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es ; cn Feo a5 hn eee ae fa ae a 
veral years ago. The second would be to take | as to leave the front surface alone exposed, he | distance of 18 miles and floated down the river to 
advantage of every eclipse of the sun, for special | attaches it by copper hooks to the positive con- | the spot selected. From the foundation upwards 
ations in this direction, the first opportu- | ductor of a voltaic battery of one or two cells; to | the side of the pier next the stream is built on 


nity for which will be offered on the 18th of July, 

ear. It is worthy of remark, in connection 
with this subject, that towards the end of the last 
century, the astronomer, Lemonnier, observed a 
quantity of small opaque bodies passing in a line 


gross the sun’s disc, and this passage lasted | 


several minutes. 


British AssocraTion.—Sept. 27th, J. Smith, 
,of the Perth Academy, read a paper ‘¢ On 
the Production of Colour and the Theory of Light.” 
He stated that he was unable satisfactorily to 
account for certain natural phenomena connected 
with light by reference to either of the commonly 
yeeived theories. A series of experiments were 
uently undertaken with the object of clear- 
ing up this difficulty, and these experiments led 
tothe conclusion that varieties of colour are pro- 
duced by pulsations of light and shadow in definite 
proportions for each shade of colour. In order to 
make this point clearer, let us suppose white light 
tobe caused by motion in a fluid, and black by 
the absence of motion, then a certain colour— 
blue, for example—would be produced by a certain 
rtion of alternate rest and motion of this 
he . If this new theory, which altogether differs 
fom that of Newton and, indeed, overturns all 
our former ideas, shall be established, it will cause 
ite a revolution in those branches of science 
which have been hitherto based on the received 
méulatory theory. The following is an account 
of some of the experiments to which Mr. Smith 
had recourse during his investigations. He first 
caused a narrow parallelogram of cardboard to re- 
volve over a black body with a rapidity which he 
considered equal to the vibrations of light in a 
scond of time. By this motion he obtained a 
distinct blue, while at another time, in different 
weather, the same thing produced a purple. He 
then made a disc, with several concentric rings, 
which he painted respectively one-third, two- 
thirds, three-quarters, and one-half black, leaving 
the remainder white, and on making this disc re- 
whrerapidly, the rings became completely coloured 
—there was no longer any appearance of black or 
White. Ona bright day, with white clouds in the 
one rings were coloured respectively a light 
Yelowish green, two different shades of purple, 
adapink, He also cut a spiral figure of card, 
the revolution of which produced most beautiful 
cilowrs in those parts offering certain proportions 
black and white. The position, whether hori- 
mital or vertical, in which the discs revolve does 
wt affect the result, and the colours can be 
tected on a white screen ; thus proving that 
they do not result from any illusion caused by the 
motion on the eye. From these experi- 
metts Mr. Smith concludes that light is simple 
and not compound, and that the phenomena of 
Prismatic refraction and the polarisation of light 
must be expiained upon hypotheses altogether 
from those of Newton. He is therefore 
tw engaged upon the construction of a new 
theory of prismatic refractions, which, as soon as 
His completed, will be given to the public. 


Paotocrarns 1s Narcan Couovrs.—On the 
int discovery of the photographic art, sanguine 
Were universally entertained that the picture 

i in the camera would be easily fixed in 
the beauty of its natural tints. The enthu- 
— however, doomed to disappointment, 
it was soon found that the red, yellow, and 
tays of light were the least fitted for pro- 
the photographic image, and photographers, 
inns Were forced to content themselves with 
and reds, and neutral tints, according to 
pneterials : they employed, without any reference 
ther of the objects represented. Some 
thee er, still hoped against hope, and among 
this was M. E. Becquerel, who, after studying 
Subject for twenty years, is rewarded by the 
inary very of a means of obtaining a photograph of 
Sore ¢ spectrum in its natural colours and 
brilliant tints. In order to produce this, 









the negative conductor of the battery is attached 


a piece of platinum. 


The plate of silver and the 


platinum are then plunged into a mixture of eight 


parts of water and one of hydrochloric acid. 


The 


| electric current decomposes the acid, and causes 


a deposit of chlorine on the surface of the silver, 
| while hydrogen is liberated at the negative pole. 


The chlorine gas unites with the silver, and forms 


black if the operation were continued a sufficient 
length of time. This coating is tolerably sen- 
sitive to light when very thin, and in that 


these are very weak. 
of the layer the tints become much brighter, but 
the sensitiveness diminishes. In order to ascer- 
tain exactly the amount of chlorine deposited on 
the silver plate, M. Beequerel introduces into the 
voltaic circuit an apparatus for the decomposi- 
tion of water, and since chemical decomposition 
is similar in quantity for each cell ofa battery, by 
measuring the amount of hydrogen produced by 
this decomposition, the quantity of chlorine 
liberated on the surface of the silver plate is 
easily arrived at. An idea of the extreme tenuity 
of this film may be obtained when we learn that 
with six or seven cubic centimetres of chlorine to 


silver is only one-thousandth of a millimetre in 
thickness, equal to about 0°00004 of an inch. 
With a film of this thickness the best results are 
obtained. Before exposure to the spectrum the 
surface has a plain wood colour, but if it be heated 
to between 150° or 200° centigrade (300° to 390° 
Fahrenheit), it becomes rose-coloured on cooling. 
If, however, instead of raising the plate to a high 
temperature, it be enclosed within a copper-box 
and gently warmed, say from 90° to 95° Fahren- 
heit, and maintained at this heat for five or six 
days, or, better still, placed in a frame covered 
with a deep red glass, and exposed to the sun’s 
rays for from a quarter to half an hour, upon being 
submitted to the action of the prismatic spectrum, 
the natural colours appear in all their beauty, and 
the green and yellow tints, which previously were 
obtained with difficulty, are now bright and clearly 
defined. Thus, this great problem of photography 
is in a fair way of settlement, and we may still 
hope to see, not only the beautiful effects of light 
and shade which we now obtain, but combined 
therewith all the brilliancy of Nature’s colouring. 

Tue VictortA Broce Monrrear. — Among 
the wonders of engineering skill in the present 
age, the Victoria Bridge stands forth prominent, 
a lasting monument to the genius of Mr. Robert 
Stephenson. When the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada Company became convinced of the 
necessity of establishing a communication be- 
tween the opposite shores of the St. Lawrence, 
they applied to Mr. Stephenson, who had 
recently completed the Britannia Bridge. He 
accordingly visited Canada in 1853, and after 
examining the locality and making the necessary 
calculations, arrived at the conclusion that a 
bridge was practicable, and determined on adopt- 
ing the tubular form as the most suitable under 
the circumstances. The St. Lawrence is more 
than 6540 feet wide at the point where the bridge 
crosses, it flows at the speed of ten miles an hour, 
and during several months of the year is covered 
with a coat of ice 8 feet thick; and when this 
breaks up, the enormous blocks of ice rush 
down with impetuous violence, sufficient in 
the opinion even of the most sanguine to 
endanger the most substantial building. The 
principal difficulty to overcome was the lateral 
pressure of the ice, which would be enough to 


depth of 90 feet in the direction of the current, 


others 16 feet broad. 
on an average below the summer level of the 


gravel and clay. 








wan takes a well polished silver plate, 
ering the back of it with varnish'so 








mainly of a dense blue limestone, quarried at a | 





the square decimetre, the layer of chloride of 


The foundation is 15 feet | 


a violet-tinted coating, which would become quite 


condition produces the natural tints, although 
sy increasing the thickness 


an incline of 45°, until, when near the tubes, 
the thickness of 33 feet is attained, and the 
pier is then carried up perpendicularly. The 
object of this slope is to offer an inclined plane 
for the ice to creep up until it snaps across by its 
own weight,and becomes free to float down between 
the piers. The number of tubes is twenty-five, 
the central span being 330 feet long, the others 
242 feet. The height above water of the central 
tube is 60 feet, while the other tubes descend, by 
a gradient of 1 in 130, to 35 feet at the abutments ; 
| the object of this rise being to avoid the heaps of 
| ice which float down at the season of thaw. The 
| abutments are 250 feet long, and the approaches 
on the two banks 2060 feet together, that on the 
south side being 814 feet shorter than the northern 
one ; the space between the abutments is 654 feet ; 
so that the total length of the structure is a mile 
and three-quarters. The Victoria Bridge differs 
from the Britannia Bridge in the number of the 
tubes, which are only four in the latter, although 
these are 130 feet longer than the longest in the 
Canadian bridge. The Victoria tubes, also, are 
not cellular, and there is but a single roadway. 
One of the most curious features of this bridge will 
be found in the fact that the tubes, which are 16 feet 
wide, and from 18 feet 6 inches to 22 feet high, were 
all made at Birkenhead, then numbered and packed 
on board ship for Canada, where they were riveted 
together in their proper places, being supported 
meanwhile by immense wooden staging. The 
plates of which the tubes are made are thicker in 
the centre than at the end, to give strength where 
most wanted, one end of the tubes being fixed to 
the piers, and the other supported on rollers, to 
allow for the expansion and contraction which 
takes place in so extreme a climate as that of 
Canada. It is found that a variation of 8° of 
temperature, causes a difference of length of 4, of 
an inch in the shorter tubes, while the exposure 
of the upper surface of the tubes to the sun’s rays 
causes an arching of the central tube to the 
extent of 13 inch for 80° of temperature. The 
roof will be covered by bright tin, which is a 
substance much used in Montreal, and produces a 
beautiful effect. The design is by Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, Mr. George Stephenson superintended 
the manufacture of the tubes, Mr. Alexander Ross 
filled the post of resident engineer in Canada, and 
the contractors for this stupendous work were 
Messrs. Peto, Brassey, & Co. 








FINE ARTS. 


— Ga 


NEW ROOMS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Ar the South Kensington Museum two new 
rooms, extending northwards from that part of 
the ground-floor appropriated to works of orna- 
mental art, have just been opened to the public. 
One of these new rooms is temporarily filled with 
the Oxford collection of drawings by Reaffaelle 
and Michael Angelo ; the rooms up-stairs in which 
these drawings were previously exhibited being re- 
quired by the authorities of the National Gallery, 
who are now busily occupied in transferring to 
them the Turner and Vernon pictures, and a 
selection from the paintings by the old masters 
in the National Gallery. The Raffaelle drawings, 
we may remind such of our readers as have not 





overthrow piers of an ordinary construction ; to | 
those of the new bridge were, therefore, given the | 


| 


the two central piers being 24 feet, and the | 


seen them, will remain at Kensington but a very 
short time longer. 

In the second of the two new rooms has been 
placed a valuable collection of majolica ware, 
Venetian and other old glass, and metal work, 
lent by its owner, A. Barker, Esq., for exhibition 
in the Museum. The collection is of considerable 
extent, and will be found by the student of orna- 
mental art, and indeed by all interested in such 
objects, quite worthy of a pilgrimage to South 
Kensington. Among the more noticeable of the 
majolica articles are three pairs of vases, of large 
size and of good form ; several large wine-coolers, 


river, on a bed of rock, upon which are 8 feet of | tureens, and other vessels of various shapes and 
The masonry is composed | 


somewhat doubtful purposes ; some scent-bottles, 
worth noticing; one or two very large dishes, and a 
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great many plates, including several good examples 
of amatorii, or ‘‘ love pieces.” Like most if not 
all collections of majolica, a large proportion of 
the articles are only interesting or valuable because 
they are majolica, Some are simply detestable in 
design, drawing, and colour. But in others the 
designs bear the impress of originality and power, 
and the drawing is free and vigorous ; and much 
might be learnt from them by the designer 
and ornamentist. Among the plates are a few 
brilliant specimens of the Gobbio lustre ware. 
There are also examples of Palissy’s skill in the 
imitation of fishes, reptiles, and fruit, and in 
applying them as the ornaments of dishes. 

The Venetian glass includes some choice illustra- 
tions of latticino, twisted cane, and vitro di trina, 
or lace-work glass, as well as frosted and engraved 
glass. Especially noteworthy are some of the 
tazzas and wine-glasses for their grace of outline ; 
while others are equally admirable for the free 
flowing designs and exquisite execution of the en- 
graving. But here again, as with the majolica, 
a good deal is merely curious or rare. 

The metal work includes several bronze sta- 
tuettes of the fifteenth and sixteenth century ; 
gilt statuettes of the Madonna ; bronze lamps, can- 
dlesticks, and various household articles, some of 
which present forms that might be profitably 
studied by our own designers. A cabinet of silver 
and tortoiseshell will be admired for its elegance 
of form and finished style. 

Of ivory carvings the specimens are rather 
numerous, and they are of very different periods 
and styles. A gaunt, grim, crowned Virgin and 
Child, of the true archaic type of late so much in 
vogue, may be contrasted with another of a later 
and more ‘‘ sensuous” age: the ‘‘ religiousness” 
of the one setting off against the beauty and 
refinement of the other. Among other articles 
displaying the skill of the old ivory carver are 
several tryptichs, dirk-cases, half-a-dozen horns, 
&c. Among the smaller articles should not be 
overlooked a tryptich and three or four crosses in 
box or sandal wood, which are entirely covered 
with minute figures of saints, &c., drawn and 
carved with a great deal of skill and infinite 
patience. The collection also includes a tryptich 
claiming to be painted by Taddeo Gaddi, but it 
would require a well-authenticated pedigree to 
sustain the claim. 

Excellent as, taken by itself, is this collection of 
Mr. Barker's, it is chiefly interesting as supple- 
mentary to the collections of similar objects in the 
Museum. The South Kensington collections of 
Ornamental Art have become of exceeding value, 
and they are admirably arranged ; but their value, 
to the student especially, is greatly increased by 
good private collections being thus placed along- 
side of them for comparison and illustration ; and 
it is only due to gentlemen who thus place their 
cherished treasures at the public service, that their 
liberality should be recognised and acknowledged. 

In an adjoining room of the Museum may be 
found another proof of the pleasure and instruction 
that may be conferred by these loans, in a very 
rich collection of the art-manufactures of China 
and Japan, formed by the Earl of Elgin when envoy 
in those countries, and lent by him to the Museum. 
A collection that so admirably illustrates the 
artistic taste and skill-possessed by the higher class 
of Chinese and Japanese artisans, has perhaps rarely 
been seen. It includes among its Chinese wares 
only a few specimens of porcelain, but among 
these are some choice crackle vases, and some 
beautiful cloissonné enamel. The carvings in 
ivory, ebony, and jade-stone are many of them 
wonderful examples of delicate manipulation. 
Some of the metal work is also exceedingly well 
executed. There are besides specimens of glass 

(quite European in character), tobacco-pipes, fans, 
and some shoes that could only have belonged to 
ladies of the highest caste. The Japanese lacquer- 
ware is almost enough to justify the longing 
expressed for it by the ladies of Addison’s day. 
Rivalling it in beauty as in fame is the egg-shell 
porcelain of Japan, of which there is here a large 
glass-case full. Then there are Japanese clocks 
of the native form, and others copied with curious 





of different kinds ; and a case full of books and 
drawings. From these and the Oriental Collection 
in the Museum the visitor may in an hour learn 
more about Chinese and Japanese art than from 
books in a month. 





The Secretary of the Liverpool Society of Fine 
Arts assures us that we were misinformed as to 
the sculpture room of the Society being ill- 
adapted to its purpose. The sculpture is exhibited, 
he tells us, in the hall in which paintings are also 
exhibited: ‘‘and many sculptors, some even 
adverse to the constitution of the Society, have 
expressed their cordial approval of the manner in 
which the works of this art are exhibited; and 
declare that this is the only annual exhibition in 
which any attempt is made to do justice to that 
art.” The notice in the Catalogue respecting the 
award of the prize, to which we referred, is, it 
appears, a misprint : it should have been for, and 
not to, the best work ; and, as we supposed, the 
prize is consequently to be awarded to the artist, 
and not to the mere possessor of the best work of 
art. The Art-Union connected.with the Liverpool 
Society of Fine Arts has reduced its subscription 
toa shilling! For this every subscriber has the 
chance of obtaining a prize—and the prizeholder 
may choose his own picture, or depute the selection 
to the Committee. The advantage of so low a 
subscription may be doubted ; but the Liverpool 
Society of Fine Arts is evidently not disposed to 
lag behind in the race for popularity : we heartily 
wish it the success its enterprises deserve. 





Two drinking-fountains of white marble are 
being fixed under the portico of the British 
Museum—one on either side of the doorway. 
They are not yet sufficiently advanced to permit 
us to speak of their rank as works of art; but of 
the benefit they will confer on the visitors there 
can be no second opinion. Drinking-fountains 
should in fact be set up in all our national places 
of public resort. It is not a little curious, after 
so much has been said on the subject, to find 
such a place as Kew Gardens unfurnished with a 
single drinking-fountain. 

Marshall’s statue of Joseph Hume, the econo- 
mist and reformer, was inaugurated at Montrose 
on Saturday last. The day was kept as a public 
festival; and the townsmen were enthusiastic in 
their admiration of the statue, which they seem 
to regard as approaching perfection, both as a like- 
ness and a work of art. 





DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 
To the Editor of the LrrERARY GAZETTE. 


Srr,—I have just seen your well-intentioned (I 
dare say) but somewhat unfair criticism on the 
designs of this Association’s fountains, and as 
its Hon. Sec. I think it my duty to reply. 

About fourteen different designs of drinking- 
fountains have been selected by the Association, 
and fountains after these designs are in course of 
preparation, but the time and care requisite to 
perfect the ornamental iron work of the fountains 
have prevented the Coalbrook Dale Iron Company 
from yet completing more than one. I think you 
will therefore admit that it is exceeding the func- 
tions of impartial criticism, upon the insufficient 
data that but one out of fourteen designs affords, 
to pass such a sweeping censure upon the good 
taste of the Association. 

Considerable pains were taken to obtain the 
best designs, and with this object prizes were 
awarded by the Association; and the designs 
adopted were the result of public competition and 
selected from numerous contributions. The 
Committee which adjudicated comprised, amongst 
other professional men, one of the most eminent 
living artists. 

beg to observe that it is altogether indis- 
pensable to a fair criticism of designs of drinking- 
fountains to be erected in London, to bear in mind 
that any shape or form cannot be adopted merely 
because it is agreeable to the eye ; but the external 


= : — ==. 
| to contain (with other things) a water-cistem with 
| a ball cock to regulate the supply. This ¢j 
must always be raised above the level of the 
drinking cup, or point of delivering the water 

2nd. There can only be one small stream F 
water. 

3rd. Every standard fountain ought to be con. 
structed so as to render the cup visible and ao. 
cessible from all sides—a condition which ppp. 
cludes the solid pillar or obelisk style of fountaj 
having the stream and cup on one side only, 

The design of each fountain, to be hin criti. 
cised, must be considered in reference to these % 
well as other important mechanical requiremen 
which will be found to materially limit the chojzs 
of design. 

As for the greater fall of water on the pavement 
from the London than the Liverpool fountains, | 
think that result is entirely referable to the greater 
number of persons who use the former, 

About 2000 daily is the average number 
times each fountain is used during summer jn 
Liverpool, whereas in London 7000 is about the 
average. To effectually obviate this inconvenience, 
however, iron gratings are being prepared tol: 
placed under each fountain. 

I beg to add that if the author of the criticism 
would kindly furnish the Association with a suit. 
able design, it will be most gratefully accepted and 
the obligation duly acknowledged. 

The objection that drinking-fountains ought not 
to be inserted in church or workhouse walls wl 
vanish, when the real circumstances of the case are 
comprehended. Drinking-Fountains ought to 
occupy conspicuous sites in the pe 
fares of the metropolis. In these there are few 
blank walls, and when such do occur the choice is 
restricted to such walls as public buildings afford, 
by reason of the legal difficulties of tenure which 
render the insertion of fountains in the property 
of private individuals generally impracticable. 
The = buildings occupying the leading tho- 
roughfares which afford blank walls are for the 
most part churches, workhouses, and gaols. 

As your criticism, if unexplained, is calculated 
toinjure a useful charitable institution, I am sure 
you will not hesitate to publish the foregoing in 
your valuable journal. E. T. Waxerien. 


Metropolitan Free Drinking-Fountains Association, 
Office, 11, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
22nd September, 1859. 


We readily print Mr. Wakefield's letter, since 
he is of opinion that it will serve to counteract 
an injury he fancies our strictures are calculated 
to inflict. But a very little reflection ought to 
have satisfied him that our remarks were rather 
calculated to benefit than to injure the Association 
he represents. The object of the Association 1 
ceived from us a cordial and ungrudging expression 
of sympathy and good-will. Our objections were 
| strictly and expressly limited to the fountains 
| works of art, to the designs in themselves, and» 
| the repetition of the same design in several places 
|The Hon. Sec. avers that this is “unfair criti- 
| cism ;” he even thinks that we shall “admit that 
| it is exceeding the function of impartial criticism, 
| to venture upon an objection when only one out of 
| the fourteen accepted designs has as yet been 
| executed. Of that one, however, he offers no de- 
| fence—and it says something for his taste that he 
does not. We will at once confess that, from what 
| we have seen of the unexecuted thirteen we have 
| not much more hope from them. But if they wer? 
| as good as we believe them to be bad—and ee 
| nearly as bad as it is possible for them to 
| we should still object to their serving as patterns 





| In truth, we regard the whole art-system of t 


| Association as a mistake. For merely provi ; 

| the actual wants of the drinkers, anything '- , 

| tap and a cup would of course suffice ; but 

| fountains are to be ornamental works they —_ 

| subjected to the laws of art. Now itis beyond 

| pute wrong, as a matter of art, to repeat © pre 
pretentious structural designs. For these A 

| politan fountains there are, as the above letter 


design is severely controlled by the mechanical | plains in detail, and as our criticism show we bal 


requirements of the drinking-fountains. 





accuracy from the European model; metal work 


not overlooked, certain ‘mechanical requirem™ 


Thus each fountain must be so constructed as | which have in the first place to be provi fot 
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hat this having 7 done, it remains as a prin- 
ciple of all istic a the structure 
to the situation it is to occupy 
wo Pha purpose it is to serve. Where art 
ig right! understood, pattern designs will not be 
r Od, to be fabricated like Birmingham 
ttons by the gross. A lamp-post, or a parish 
jump may, without gravely offending the public 
the same in the dirtiest court in St. Giles’s 
a the choicest part of Hyde Park or Belgravia ; 
but everyone is conscious that there is some bar- 
renness of invention when pretentious fountains 
of bronze and marble are alike in pattern, whether 
beplaced in v4 slums of bila: oe: —_ 
bone Workhouse, or on Highgate Hill. 
Be Grover it may shock the pn of the 
jation, OF its secretary, we must repeat that 
t would be infinitely preferable, having a certain 
anount to distribute over the metropolis, to put 
in the humbler localities the most unpretending 
ad inexpensive structures possible, so that they 
dowed in each particular instance the greatest 
stainable convenience, adaptation to the special 
ality, and simple beauty of form ; and to re- 
yrve for the more central and conspicuous sites 
the nobler forms and more costly materials ; 
nther than to multiply everywhere patterns of 
me dead level of pretentious imbecility—too fine 
for the poorer districts and too mean and mediocre 
forthe more important. If to say this be ‘‘ex- 
woding the functions of impartial criticism,” we 
rally know not what its functions are. We 
dult with the principles of art involved in the 
line adopted by the Association, and we did so 
frankly (but certainly in no ‘“‘ unfair” spirit) in 
the hope that we might do something to avert from 
cur streets a further infliction of this foolish pattern- 
york, Weadmit that we did regard with some dis- 
nay the announcement that to the art-treasures, in 
the shape of fountains and statues which already 
som our public ways and arouse the wonder of 
car art-loving foreign visitants, there were to be 
added some two or three hundred fountains of the 
= approved by the Association, and we con- 
that the dismay is not lessened by the letter 

wenow publish. 

Sill it is some comfort to learn that the 
gh not to be a nuisance as well as = 
eyesore, The Hon. Sec. is angry with us for 
woticing the insufficient provision made for carry- 
ing off the waste water, but he admits the evil, 
ad announces that means are being provided 
ony = obviate the inconvenience.” pine 

we are of course content. And now, as he 
admits the justice of our two specific objections 
(o the taste of the executed design and to its 
ammgements), perhaps Mr. Wakefield will, on 
Tmonsideration, see that ‘‘ unfair” was hardly the 
Tight word to apply to our remarks ; and, as we 
lure, for his sake, a little expanded the principle 
Webefore suggested, we have some hope that he 
halite by this time at a clearer notion 
e “functions” of criticism. But in 
ing, let us once more in all friendly feeling 
bs Council of the Association to avail them- 
elves of the coming season of inaction to recon- 
FA pele — of the designs, and to see 
ey cannot hit upon a mode of uniting a 
ea with what ve may call individual 
m; and thus render the ‘‘movement” they 
we directing, a means of diffusing wholesome 
Mental, as well as physical, refreshment. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Puxctss's TueaTne,—It i tain that 
ATRE.—It is very certain tha 
Mt John Oxenford did not pon A his usual 
t when he decided upon adapting the 
‘ ‘4 yea “apo Homme Pauvre for the 
~8 Stage and company. The play is 
omy French ; and in the utter to 
French Jeune premier from the English 
pe any adaptation on its boards of such pieces 
oman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre must fail. 
‘ Interest of the play falls to the share of 
Poe must be extremely impassioned, and 
unselfish—in a word, a Utopian. - In Mr. 
Oxenford’s drama we find this character filled by 





a cold, didactic, and certainly not youthful gentle- 
man. It would seem that at least some English 
dramatic authors write for the stage, as some 
English ladies buy gloves—without any reference 
to harmonies. 

Under the name of Jvy Hall, Octave Feuillet’s 
drama was produced on the opening night at the 
the Princess’s on Saturday. Candour compels 
us to state that the piece was anything but suc- 
cessful, even for a first night, and since that event 
the representations have flagged woefully. 

It is to be deplored that Mr. Oxenford has 
thought fit to perpetrate the usual error of a pro- 
minent ‘‘ funny” man in Jvy Hall, the inevitable 
buffoon in Anglicised dramas, who, with the most 
unmistakeable fatuity, crushes the entire sentiment 
of the work, with his flat jokes and his horse- 
laugh. Why will adapters not see that the age of 
the premier comique in drama has gone past? In 
the few cases in which this stage bugbear has been 
forgotten, such as Pauline (Mr. Oxenford’s own, | 
we believe), The Corsican Brothers, The Courier 
of Lyons, and Marca Spada, the result has been 
most satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that before 
long this objectionable personage will be confined 
to his own domain—burlesque and farce. Hence 
it results that there were two causes weighing | 
against the success of Ivy Hall, a funny gentle- 
man and a cold lover, and so the piece gained the 
success it was only possible for it to obtain. 

The tale is briefly this: Sir Gilbert Castleton 
(Mr. Harcourt Bland), left poor by the ruin of his 
father, is forced to seek some means of livelihood, 
and is introduced by Mr. Trusty (Mr. Frank 
Matthews) as steward at Jvy Hall, the pro- 
perty of the Hawkesworths, the head of whom 
is Captain Hawkesworth, an aged gentleman. 
Amoret (Mrs. Charles Young), the grand-daughter 
of the captain, inspires the new steward, who has 
taken the name of Gilbert, with a hopeless passion. 
Amoret herself feels some return of this love, 
but prompted by Miss Camilla Wiley (Miss Kate 
Saville), she believes Mr. Gilbert to be more 
devoted to her wealth than herself. Things are in 
this position when Amoret wandering to an old 
ruin in the neighbourhood of the hall, finds that 
the steward is also there. During «n interview 
the peasant-custodian of the ruin, not supposing 
any visitor is within the walls of the ruin, closes 
the only means of egress it possesses ; and when 
Amoret learns this fact, she in an agony of fear 
declares the whole circumstance has been plotted 
by the steward to entrap and dishonour her. This 
accusation leads to certainly the finest scene in the 
French piece. The lover declares his love, and de- 
termines to prove it honest—so he runs to a window 
of the ruin, and with a last good bye, casts himself 
through the time-worn casement to the ground 
far far below. The remainder of the play, as pre- 
sented at the Princess’s is decidedly one continual 
anti-climax. Gilbert does not die, but in due time 
returns to Ivy Hall, Amoret still doubts, and elects 
as her husband, and in presence of the steward, the 
funny man of the piece Sir Bugle Bradley (Mr. 
H. Widdicomb). However by this time Captain 
Hawkesworth has learnt that the son of a man 
he has ruined in order to acquire wealth, and 
especially Ivy Hall, is alive, and in his dying 
moments the captain places a will in favour of 
this son in the hands of the steward, who of 
course is the very man himself. Now it is that 
the steward has the power of proving his dis- 
interestedness, and he burns this will. However 
the dramatic proprieties are not to be outraged, 
and so Mr. Trusty exhibits a second copy of the | 
will which, from precautionary motives, he pro- | 
cured from the deceased. The consequence is that | 
Amoret is glad to be released from her engage- 
ment with Sir Bugle, and gives her hand to Sir 
Gilbert Castleton. 

If the success of a drama depends upon con- 
sistent and sympathetic associations, then Ivy | 
Hall stands condemned at once, for surely no in- | 
terest can be felt for a hero who persists in his | 
idiotic love for one who prefers to him an absolute | 
fool—a stage fool! To be plain, Jvy Hall is | 
simply a catastrophe, and it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Oxenford lent his name to the drama till | 





are radical—absolutely irremediable. The funny 
gentleman, Mr. H. Widdicomb, is from the trans- 
pontine Surrey, and he will spare himself much 
mortification if he at once returns to that southern 
temple of Thespis, where we hear he is bitterly 
mourned, for he was wont to enliven thousands— 
at the Princess's he wearies hundreds. He comes 
forward with such fatuity of expression that it is 
=— a wonder opera glasses are not flung at 
1im. 

Mrs. Charles Young played Amoret with con- 
siderable grace, but her task was up-hill work. 
Of Mr. Harcourt Bland we find ourselves com- 
pelled to say that he is totally unfitted for his 
part. His qualities as an actor are the very 
opposites required to show the steward, Sir Gilbert, 
as he really is—an impassioned, honourable, head- 
strong youth. Of the minor characters but little 
can be said with the exception of that filled by 
Mr. Frank Matthews. It did us good to find this 
old favourite still treading the Princess’s boards. 

The drama was succeeded by one of the most 
exquisite burlesques, if we may apply that term 
to Mr. Planché’s piece, we ever witnessed. Mr. 
Planché’s name is always associated with charming 
writing and fancy, and in Love and Fortune we 
have both charming fancy and writing in abund- 
ance. We are relieved trom that detestable can- 
nonade of puns with which most burlesques of 
these days are weighted, and in their place we get 
a delightful double-entendre, always innocent, 
which is as delicate as it is polished: it may be 
compared to Sévres china,—fragile, but exqui- 
site. Mr. Planché’s genius prompted the use of 
some of the most engaging music in the repertoire 
of the Bouffes Parisiens, a house which is the 
greatest enemy dread ennui ever encountered. 
The selected music is delightful, and so catching, 
that we have already heard it whistled in the 
street more than once. How shall we give the 
plot of Love and Fortune. To be able to analyse 
such an amusing fabric, would be to prove it 
wanted a beauty. First there is Love (Miss Louise 
Keeley), and then there is Fortune (Miss C. 
Leclercq), and these two, attired in such a com- 
bination as only Mr. Planché can devise, play 
a series of amusing tricks with several mortals 
dressed @ da Watteau. And there are dances, 
and a poor young lover, and a rich young 
lover, and a proud lady, and a kind lady, and 
a grasping ridiculous old gentleman, who gets 
laughed at for all his pains. We fear the 
piece is too thoroughly French to become very 
popular, but it is certain that Miss Louise 
Keeley will become, in fact has become, as popular 
as she chooses. She took the house by storm. 
Her dressing for ‘‘ Love” was admirable,—her 
singing absolutely superb, frequently reminding 
us of Nantier Didiée. She gained the only encores 
of the evening, and encores so late in the evening 
as to make them invaluable. And we may as well 
inform our gentlemen readers at once that Miss 
Louise Keeley is married—has been so some little 
time, the ceremony having been achieved in Dublin, 
and the wedding will be a happy one on the under- 
standing that short courtships make prosperous 
marriages. Miss C. Leclercq appeared to us a new 
actress, so different does she seem from the 
Carlotta of twelve months since. This favourite 
actress was quite thrown in the back ground by 
the debutante ‘‘Love,” who on Saturday last made 
her first appearance in town. Amongst the 
other characters of the Watteauism we must not 
forget Mr. Frank Matthews, who played the 
greedy rich old father,—Mr. Saker, who played 
Arlequin, and especially that extraordinarily gaunt 
actor, whose face is his fortune, Mr. J. G. Shore. 
This gentleman sang a somewhat cynical song of 
seven verses with great effect—every word was 
enunciated, and every one of the notes kept. 
M. Petit, of the Conservatoire, played Pierrot, 
and exhibited those endless legs of his in all parts 
of his person—they are wonderful asain 
Columbine, Pierrot’s wife, was very nicely danced 
by Malle. Villier. Indeed, as might have been 
expected, the ballet is very good—a dance entitled 
Les Coquettes, in which all the gentlemen make 
declarations at once, and all the fair are coy, is 


its success or failure had been learnt. Its faults | very admirable. The great fault of the piece, and 
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even Mr. Planché could not guard against it, was 
the want of aplomb generally in the actors and 
actresses. This quality should be carried to the 
very finger tops in Watteau pieces, and it was 
altogether neglected by everybody in the piece 
except the French people, who were at home in 
the business—Miss Louise Keeley, and Miss 
Leclercq. We cannot conclude without again 
speaking warmly of the writing in the extrava- 
ganza. 

We trust we shall soon have to approve ofa 
spirited drama produced at this house, for Mr. 
Harris has decided upon reflecting the Porte St. 
Martin, and we would recommend him to direct 
the attention of his scribes to George Sand’s 
drama of Mauprat, than which no more dramatic 
work has been written during this century. 

ApeLpeut THEATRE.—Not the least satisfactory 
feature in the re-opening of this unique theatre is 
the knowledge that Miss Woolgar does not quit 
the stage in consequence of a tremendous legacy, 
the rumour of which originated in the columns of 
a daily and, it is to be feared, too facetious con- 
temporary. She appeared in the pathetic little 
drama Good for Nothing. This was followed by 
the admirable One Touch of Nature, which will 
certainly become a stock piece; and this again 
by perhaps one of the stupidest farces Mr. Morton 
has ever written—stupid in the original, and no 
better in Mr. Morton’s adaptation, which could 
not be made lively even by Mr. David Fisher, 
the Princess’s contribution to the Adelphi. Mr. 
Bagster is a prey to ‘‘ Hunger and to Love,” and 
though love is represented in the shape of a beau- 
tiful girl with a handsome dowry of 30,0007. Mr. 
Bagster actually rushes away to dinner! and 
upsets the dinner-table with a crash. However, 
he ultimately gets dinner, lady, and fortune, 
and thus an end to a very stupid business, which 
gained the usual applause. 

Mr. Webster has brought before the public 
another revival, The Willow Copse. Of course he 
finds his account in these reproductions, but we 
cannot help wishing that he would bring out 
new adaptations. There are always sufficient no- 
velties produced on the French stage to keep 
London rich in theatrical variety. The exag- 
geration of plot and character in The Willow 
Copse is very palpable, when contrasted with 
the extreme beauties of ‘‘One Touch of Nature” 
which follows it. However, when we come 
to speak of the acting itself, too much praise 
can hardly be given. The inevitable funny 
man being present, Mr. Toole makes quite 
a jewel of him, while Miss Woolgar, as Meg, 
has a character which she makes tell with 
immense effect. Mr. Webster, as the tough 
yeoman, Luke Fielding, performed, as he must 
perform, with great power. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Mr. Webster does not exert the 
same discrimination in fitting his company with 
characters which he exercises when he chooses for 
himself. To put Mr. Fisher, the light comedian, 
to fill a 76le once occupied by the late ‘‘ diabolical” 
O. Smith, is a theatrical outrage. The applause 
was frequent, but we hope soon to congratulate 
Mr. Webster on the production of several important 
novelties. 





Otymric THEATRE. —This theatre is open again, 
and with the same stock pieces, for Mr. Robson 
is the most fortunate of men. However a new 
piece is in preparation, and it is but just to add 
that Mrs. Stirling appeared on the opening night 
in A Morning Call, which though not quite so 
original as announced in the bills, was a satisfae- 
tory performance, for it enabled us to see Mrs. 
Stirling in one of those charming characters she 
only on the English stage can perform. 





St. James's THEATRE.—This house opens to- 
night. We hear the best things of Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham’s burlesque ; indeed we have heard 
several of the puns, and find them very good—that 
is, if puns can be called good in the latter half of 
this century. 

StranpD THEATRE.—A new drama is to be 
produced here on Monday. 
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THE GRAVE OF CHATTERTON,—This unfortu- 
nate child of song, the author of ‘‘Rowley’s 
Poems,” was born November, 1752, and, after a 
short life of varied vicissitudes and suffering, 
sometimes wanting very bread to eat, committed 
suicide by poison, August 25, 1770, in a back 
garret in Brook Street, Holborn, and was buried 
in the workhouse burying-ground, Shoe Lane, St. 
Andrew’s, where a stone (I have seen) informs the 
reader, ‘‘Anno Domini, 18— (obliterated), the 
bones of all the inmates of this burying-place 
were collected together and thrown into one huge 
grave,” which is in the centre of the ground. 
There, therefore, moulder the bones (undistin- 
guished from the many) of one of our most cele- 
brated, but most unfortunate, youthful poets.— 
City Press. 

Money OrprER OFFicES.—On the 1st of October 
and thenceforward the distinction between minor 
and major money order offices will be abolished in 
ingland and Wales, and all money order offices in 
England and Wales will be placed on the footing 
of major money order offices. The advices of 
money orders drawn at any office in England and 
Wales on any office in the United Kingdom, will 
be transmitted direct to the paying office, instead 
of being sent through the London office as at 
present, and the corresponding orders will be 
paid, although the advices do not bear the London 
office stamp. On and from the same date, 
applications for alteration of the name of payee or 
remitter of an order issued in England and Wales 
on any office in England and Wales may be made 
direct to the issuing postmaster, if the remitter 
‘an make the applicationin person. The existing 
charge for additional commission will be main- 
tained. If application cannot be made by the 
remitter in person, it must be made, as at present, 
by letter, enclosing an additional commission in 
postage stamps, to the controller of the money 
order office in London. Applications for alteration 
of name of payee or remitter of orders drawn by, 
or on, offices in Scotland or Ireland must, for the 
present, continue to be made to the metropolitan 
office of the kingdom in which the order was 
drawn. 

Tue MaAyoratry.—It is satisfactory to know 
that justice has gained the day in the election of 
the Mayor for the ensuing year. Alderman Carter 
had no need to appeal to a poll—he was elected, 
as was his right, by show of hands. 

South Kernsincron Museum.—During the 
week ending 24th Sept., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4800; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 4999. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 593 ; 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 78. Total, 
10,470. From the opening of the Museum, 
1,069,083. 

The International Association for obtaining a 
Uniform Decimal System of Measures, Weights, 
and Coins, taking advantage of the Social Science 
meeting at Bradford, on the 10th instant, have 
made arrangements for holding their General 
Meeting at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, on the 
same day at four o’clock in the afternoon, while 
the Society for Promoting Social Science meets at 
the same place at eight o'clock in the evening. 

American tales, to be taken cum grano salis :-— 

**In several counties in Canada, the grasshoppers 
have been so numerous as to occasion much alarm 
by their devastations ; but recently a small grub, 
somewhat like the weevil, has come to the aid of 
the farmers. When it attacks the grasshoppers, 
the strength of their joints seems to give entirely 
away, and remaining helpless on the ground, they 
soon perish. The grub is killing them off in this 
manner by myriads.” 

“*A large turtle, in the garden of a gentleman 
living in Massachusetts, had an attack of some 
disease similar to hydrophobia a short time since. 
It snapped at everything that came in its way ; 
and a boy incautiously exposing himself to its 
attack, the turtle bit him on the hand, and he 
subsequently died from the effects of the wound.” 





— $$! —,— 
CrysTaL PALAcr.—Return of\ Admisgj 
six days, ending Friday, Sept. 23rd, 1859 (inelud 
ing season ticket holders), 27,223. : 
A coal seam is stated to have been recently dis. 
covered in the chalk formation of Kent, in the 
course of excavation for a line of railway from 
Maidstone to Canterbury. The coal is said to he 
of good quality, and if in sufficient quanti 
be worked at a profit may prove of great advantage 
to the district. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Tae famous gallery of paintings formed by the 
Duke of Orleans, early in the eighteenth cen Was 
sold by his descendant, best known as Egalité, in 7m, 
The Italian and French pictures were bow bya 
banker of Brussels, but were after a time transferred to 
the house of Jeremiah Harmann of London, from 
they were purchased in 1798 by the Duke of Bri 
water, the Earl Gower (afterwards Marquis of Stafford), 
and the Earl of Carlisle. These noblemen selected 
ninety-four of the pictures for their own collecti 
and, after some more had been disposed of ivately, 
the remainder were sold by auction in 1800, The 
division of the Orleans Gallery, consisting of Dutch, 
Flemish, and German pictures, was purchased ag q 
speculation by three or four English gentlemen, who 
brought the pictures to London, where they were sold 
by auction in 1793, 








DENMAN, 
TNTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s, dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly apprecished by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps, 
Wine rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lds. per gallon, or 9s. 
per dozen. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance, Cros 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





This day is published, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EURO- 
- PEAN SEAS. By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, 
F.R.S.,&c. Edited and continued by Rozerr Gopwiv-Avstey,F.R.8. 


Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC AND ASTRO- 


NOMICAL EPHEMERIS, FOR THE YEAR 1863. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street (Publisher to the Admiralty). 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


FOR THE 


SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY. 





——_>—-——— 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
a, 
s. d.,  & 
I: i vasninvescscceviiss 1 6\ Sketches and Travels in pe 
The Snob Papers .......... 2 0; London ......ccseeenees ” 


The Tremendous Adven- Memoirs of Barry lyn s 30 
tures of Major Gahagan.. 1 0/A Little Dinner at aor 
e Fatal oots :—Cox’s | mins’s—The Bedford 1 










Diary 1 0) Conspiracy ......+++++° as 
The Yellowplush Memoirs: | The Fitzboodle Papers: 
—Jeames’s Diary ........ 2 0 Men’s Wives .....- 


Novels by Eminent Hands : A Shabby Genteel Story .- 
“Character Sketches .... 6) The History of Samuel Ti 
A Legend of the Rhine— marsh and the Great Hog: 


A 6 
Rebecca and Rowena.... 1 6| garty Diamond 1 








BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


The Story ofa Feather.... 2 0] Sketches of the English : 16 

The Lesson of Life—The Punch’s Letters to 16 
Lives of Brown, Jones, & yt) ee ee 
RODINSON.......000se00e8 1 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Christmas Carol in Prose 1 0 1 The Poor Traveller; Ros 

The Cricket on the Hearth 1 0 at the Holly ~ 10 

The Story of Little Dombey 1 0 and Mrs. Gamp...-+- 

The Chimes ......+-000+0+ 10 20 
London: Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, H.V- 


"a 
BE 8.0578 WATCHES 


“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Pos - 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2408 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's Illustrated Watch Pamp! 
to an rt of the United Kingdom, om 
——— ost Office Orders. 


33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 
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yh Will be commenced in “ Macm1Lian’s MAGazine,” No. I. 
Price OnE SHILLING. 

and, Maomtay & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

or Ms. 

hg HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
1. Tach Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 


or Rev. W_ Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Rey. W. Cureton, D.D. 
TRO- Bishop of Exeter. Rey. E.M Goulburn, D.D. 
RBES Bishop of Oxford. Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.D. 
PRS. Bishop of Carlisle . Rey. Canon Stowell. 
coset Bishop of Ripon. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Thomas Jackson 
Dean of Winchester. Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
—— Den of Canterbury. Rey. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Chichester. Rev. J. E. Kempe. 
THE Dean of Ely. Rev. Thos. Dale. 
Dean of Carliste. Rey. J. M. Bellew. 
Arhdeacon Bickersteth. Rey. H. B. Hutchison. 
Archdeacon Robinson. 


16 
is OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
16 Bp Spemied or 0 Y 
sevens . Inprosing RIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 
ad ip and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening 
teeeering the Breath sw eet and pure. It eradicate 
. sTusth, removes Spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
ie WM perder?” which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness.— 
Inn; 
am ge ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
Patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
ect, B.0s le, Tee and purifying action on the Skin, eradicate 
; or mples, Spots, and Discolorations, produ a 
— aA Cy a softness and delicacy of Skin. — 
. ge ; 
H E 8 UTION ~The onty Genuine of each bears the name of“ ROW- 
“a i. that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 
, 2t0 BY A. ‘a 
‘apie a & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
r » AND CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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Now ready, price @., the Fifth Monthly Part for October) of 
LL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by 


$ DICKENS. With which is incorporated “ House- 

Words.” Containing, besides numerous articles of interest, 
vit LE or TWO CITIES, by CHARLES DICKENS. 
in Weekly Numbers and in Half Yea 

Published a edlington Street North, Strand, V 
we Cuaruan & Hat, 193, Piccadilly, W.; of whom m 
al the back numbers and volumes of “ Household Words.” 







Volumes, 
and by 





_ 










oo 
VERYBODY’S JOURNAL 
2, Wednesday, October 5th, price Threehalfpence, 
he Three Lives. A Romance, by Albany Fonblanque, 
: ters 3 and 4—A Legend of Fairlop Fair. By George Moore 
beget ! By Samuel Lover—My Uncle Robins. By William 
~last' "News in the Cradle. By G. A. Sala—Fireside Readings 
on Authors, Annotated. By W.C. Bennett—Stories of 
Lascelles Wraxall—A Pipe of Tobacco. By the 
Dramatic and Musical Review. By Sutherland Edwards 
Popalar Philosoph of Architecture. By Godfrey Turner—Our 
Jox—Home News—Foreign News—Science, &c. Profusely 
Tiustrated. Office, 332, Strand, W.C. 


l<>} 
3 








£2 
5 













THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
Will be published on November Ist. 







Prick ONE SHILLING. 







Yseurttay & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
3 Garden, London, W.C. ; 














ON NOVEMBER Isr, 


10M BROWN AT OXFORD, 


A NEW STORY, 







By maz Avrnor or “Tom Brown’s Scnoor Days,” 















Now Reapy. 

































































In OcToRER. 
The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 
The Rey, J. Atlay, B.D., Vicar of Leeds, 









In PREPARATION. 








poner of Dublin. Rev. H. Melyill, B.D. 

Bishop of Winchester. Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D 

Bishop of Lichfield. Rey. Hugh M‘Neill, D.D. 
of Manchester Rey. J. H. Gurney 

Bishop of Norwich. Rey. J. C. Miller, D.D. 

wer. Rey. J. W. Reeve. 
Dean of Ripon. " Rey. W. Dalton, B.D, 
Archdeacon Evans: &c. &e. 











Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 







¥e Guistopher Wordsworth,| Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Bish I y S. 
Uihopof St, Andrew's. ——— 









‘Ggle Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 





Luss & Co,,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH 


An ndispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of foed 
















ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 





















































BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. invested in Government 
or other approved securities, 





Tur Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, CHamrman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Cuarmman. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements, 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTERLOO Pracz, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(By Order) E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
Ue eS 


TYHE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT, and BALANCE SHEET of THE MUTUAL 

'Y'S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH | LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), may be had on a written 

2 USED. Me neon = ge ten he Leer to any of the Society's 

i . 7 TOP AT EMER _ 5 ‘ountry Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list of 

SRE THAT YOU GET Il, as inienor kinds are often substituted, | Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. con 

Sold by all Chandbncs, Groce Me. x. , No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. ESE RES, 


Tue Mvetvat Lire Asscrance Orrices, 
TRADE oN MARK. 


39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blanemange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states“ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 
Dealers. 




















[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstiTuTED 1820. 
Directors. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas G. Rarelay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Paisley; Dublin ae Brand, Esq. ba Newman Hunt, Esq. 
ae i mea eum % prong X - ie ‘harles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. | George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 












Henry Davidson, Esq. | Martin '. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
eyes : 5 : — | George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
DYSENTERY—DIARRHGA.—During the summer season | upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 


these diseases exact numberless victims from the thoughtless any 
age or either sex. The first derangement of the stomach is neglected, 





liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 


and first irrit&tion succeeded by inflammation soon extends into the 
bowels. In some severe cases medicines, given internally, only 
aggravate the malady ; what a blessing is it, then, that Holloway’s 
Ointment rubbed externally over the abdomen can arrest and cure 
the complaint ; after being rubbed the abdomen should be loosely 
swathed in flannel to afford support and uniformity of temperature. 
Farinaceous food alone should be taken. Whenever practicable, 
Holloway’s Pills should be administered in appropriate doses, unless 
increased irritation follow their use, when the cure can be accom- 
plished by the ointment. 










A N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
wh been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable to render 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 
stamps to prepay postage.—Address, Tuomas Howanp, Esq., Clive 
House, near Birmingham. 








B AN K OF Dy 2 P oO 8 } 7, 
) ESTABLISHED a.v. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Capital Stock, 100,000/. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 
lan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
»e obtained with ample security. 4 
deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
Prerer Morrison, Managing Director 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 











MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 
OANS from 5/7. to 10007. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
D. Dearie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
he DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum,on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Peter Morrison, Managing Director. 
June lith, 1859. 








Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 


PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 


Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. Samve. Incart, Actuary. 





N! JRTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH, 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
New Assurances during the past year £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ............ 12 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 





136,629 50 


Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ........ ecscccsececee 31,245 16 & 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIP, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. P. J. T. Pearse, Esq. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at th 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Rosert Srracuan, Secretary. 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE’, 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 

JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 
An annual payment of 31. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37 ,069/. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Com: 's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rast 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against A the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wirtsam J, Vian, Seer 
Railway Passengers’ Assuranee Company, 
es, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner, is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner (orien el phat 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 

one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





[HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as thé best and most comfortable 
tead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 
Sold by W. H. Keynepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free on 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 





ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
rfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
mpurities from rain, river, pang and spring waters, so that it may 
‘be drunk with the most perfect confidence as regards its wholesome 
quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
y Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
may be had. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the uliarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with pectin pg Benes nang Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps, 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘I am _ ple with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.” —Miss Jones. 





y 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.”’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an excellent moustache.”’ 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS, 
In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


*« Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.” — Illustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





ARNS & CO.”S WINDOW POLISH for 

piety at effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 


*.’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 

Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
aT mn exp i 3; we therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 

We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

'o Messrs. Barns & Co. 





Amort, Brorners, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
‘will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H.Smiru & Co, 





Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending us one dozen ofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co, 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 2ist, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you a pears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. e are, yours, &c., Hooper & Orncwarp. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 
The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. 


Prices :— 
Best Transparent Ivory— 

Perdoz. ss. d. Perdoz.  s. d. Perpair ss, d. 
Table knives....33 0 | Dessert do. ...... 28 0] Carvers ........ ll o 
Best ditto— 

Table knives....29 0| Dessert do....... 23 0| Carvers ........9 0 
Fine ditto— 

Table knives....23 0| Dessert do. ...... 18 0| Carvers ...... ot @ 
Good ditto— 

Table knives....16 0| Dessert do....... 12 0| Carvers ........ 5 6 
Kitchen— 

Table knives....10 0 | Dessert do. ...... 8 O| Carvers ........ 26 


Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished workmanship, 
andin choice variety. Scissorsin handsome cases adapted for presents. 

Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 

Deane’s Monument Razor has been ye yeer before the public, and 
is a plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. 


OMESTIC BATHS.—A very large variety 

of SHOWER BATHS of the most improved construction, 

also, vapour, hip. plunging, sponging, nursery, and every descrip- 

tion’of Baths for domestic use. DEANE’S BATHS are distinguished 

for their superior finish, strength of material, and great durability ; 

while the prices are on that low scale for which their establishment 

has so long been celebrated. 

For Illustrations and Prices see their Pamphlet on “ Baths and 

Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application. 


RAWING-ROOM STOVES. —A large and 

handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 

or Dining-room, embracing all the newest Designs. ANE 30. 

have applied to these and other classes of Register Stoves, Patented 

Improvements, ising the c: ption of Fuel, for which the 
ss est Testimonials have been given. 

ot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 

ak mt eal flues, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, 

Shops, &c. 


POONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 


and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
useful, and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 


Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 
Table Forks per doz. 38s. 31s. 
” 40s. 33s. 









Table Spoons . } 
Dessert Forks a 29s. 238. 
>» 308, 24s. 





ae eg gg rin MOR: AO 

, 38. Sugar Bows, 3s. 6d. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 

*,* Send for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 








RUPTURES. . 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the oosy, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our Son ieee ap- 
probation, and we st ly advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other pyrersems or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended br the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R8., Professor of Surgery in King’s College 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital ; 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; W. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., meee ar to the London Le ole 7 Oe 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, ., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; James Luke, ., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 


risa ple circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. P e, 1s. 10d, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and ede sup rtin all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, ARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 





? 
’ 


&S Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ae Seu Te 
THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPany, 


No. 122, Patt Matt, 8S. W\ 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
urpose of supplying the Nobility, Gent; 
Familles with PURE WINES of the highest charadenet Private 
of at least 30 per cent. 740 8 saving 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .. . 208. & Us, per doz, 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT.... ++ 208, & My 
the finest ever introduced into this country,” 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s, 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 4 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 385, 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz, 7 
SPLENDID OLD PORT.................. 42s. 
‘en years in the wood. ¥ 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY 52s, & 603 
oll 


Bottles and packages included, and free to an F 
Station. ¥ London Rail 








Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Price Lists sent free on application, : 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE Luxmy, 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHEREY 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, arenow 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. oaly 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps, 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. . os 
“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, an 

doubt of its being far more wholesome than the ariideal mines’ 

too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 

The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application, 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane : 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz, 


(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns), a CASE con 
four samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded 

eae stamps, viz., half-pint bottle each of vent S007 
AFRICAN SHERRY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
bottles and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, lis. per gallan. 
Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





}yAU-DE-VIE.— This pure PALE BRANDY, 

though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 3s. per dozen; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 

is now being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & 00. 

—This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the 

aes is yes in bottles and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards 

by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
, Pall Mall, London. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—j—— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


-) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, andthe 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New sznrss of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all,cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. & 
Each Pen rs the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one ge 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. iss 

At the Sy ae of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 3.6. 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
of flexibility’ and with ne, medium, and broad * dirt 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respecte 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can 06 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, 

No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURGE 
STREET, LONDON. 








W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE 
© HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL E.C—OUTHITS 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, a 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's bs bet 
viz., jas Bea 3 me wea civ nth * out 

material and workmanship , 8 osiery, gloves, .» ladies 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embeacit 

every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, po ’ 

suited to all climates. oil 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Wool! 
nt 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that cons 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country re 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 








a Printed by Joszru Sairn, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey 





at the office of Messrs. Brapsury & Evans, in the precinet of Whitefriars, in the 


city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city —SaTuRpar, October 3, 1859. 
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